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LIFE  IN  THE    ARMY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 

The  bloody  sun  at  noon. 

Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 

No  bigger  than  the  moon.  ^' 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  route 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

COLERIDGE. 

It  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  recur  to 
the  Doolan  family ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  must 
conduct  the  reader  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Multifarnham. 

VOL.    II.  B 
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Three-and-twenty  years -had  elapsed  since  the 
murder  of  the  O'Neil,  and  Terence  Doolan  had 
remained  in  quiet  but  not  peaceful  possession  of 
the  property.  His  guilty  conscience  knew  no 
rest ;  he  could  never  look  forth  from  the  door 
or  window  of  his  house,  but  his  glance  lighted 
upon  the  Rock  of  Tyfamham : — there  it  stood, 
a  grim  sentinel,  a  perpetual  torment  to  his 
guilty  conscience.  Cowardly,  suspicious,  and  in 
perpetual  dread,  he  instituted  a  kind  of  inquisi- 
tion in  the  county,  in  order  to  discover  if  the 
remotest  evidence  against  him  existed.  ^ 

Having  received  some  intimation  which  led 
him  to  suspect  that  a  family  living  near  the 
church  of  Laney  were  in  possession  of  his  secret, 
he  determined  on  their  destruction.  The  ren- 
dezvous agreed  upon  with  the  "  Rockites,"  hired 
to  do  the  deed,  was  a  mountain  ash,  of  a  peculiar 
form,  embowered  in  a  wooded  recess,  directly 
under  "  the  Green  Garden,"  on  the  side  of 
Knock-Ion. 
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Doolan's  conscience  was  unusually  troubled 
that  evening ;  he  was  more  than  usually  nervous, 
and  drank  deep.  During  the  day  there  had 
been  repeated  heavy  thunder-showers.  When 
the  sun  was  about  to  set,  suddenly,  one  of  those 
extraordinary  effects  occasionally  to  be  seen 
before  the  great  luminary  sinks  below  the 
horizon,  manifested  itself.  A  pitchy-dark  thun- 
der-cloud brought  out  in  relief  the  most  clearly- 
defined  and  brilliant  rainbow,  reflected  in  dupli- 
cate ;  the  purple  waters  of  Lough  Dereverragh 
contrasted  with  the  golden  yeUow  of  all  that 
should  be  green,  and  the  mass  of  purple  bog 
became,  as  it  were,  a  sea  of  copper.  In  a  few 
minutes  there  was  a  change ;  flashes  of  forked 
lightning  darted  through,  and  lit  up  the  dense 
masses  of  the  thunder-clouds,  while  the  lake  and 
adjoining  bogs  became  coal-black.  The  sun 
was  fast  descending,  and  the  Moat  of  Granard 
appeared  for  a  moment  as  if  on  fire,  to  be,  in  the 
next,  extinguished. 
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Suddenly,    the   Rock  of  Tyfarnham  flashed 
into  light,  of  an  unearthly   bronze    in    colour, 
and,    as  the  sun   disappeared  and  sunk  below 
the  horizon,   it  changed  its  form,  and,  to   the 
harrowed    soul  of   the   murderer,    appeared,   in 
strong  relief,  a  burning  profile  of  the  last  of  the 
O'Neil.        Gradually,    as    the    great   luminary 
descended,  the  front  of  the  rock  seemed  to  turn 
directly  towards  the  miscreant,  until  a  full  face, 
with  the  two  eyes  like  burning  balls  of  fire,  stared 
full    upon    Doolan ;    then    all    gradually  faded 
into  a  cold  leaden  hue,   and  the  likeness  disap- 
peared.    The  murderer  stood  rooted  to  the  spot. 
The  thunder- clouds   which    had    hastened    the 
night-fall  passed  directly    in  rear    of  the  Rock 
of  Tvfarnham,    and    caused    it    once    more    to 
assume     the     form      of     a    human    being, — 
that    of   the    wild    man   of  Clonave.      It    was 
twenty  years  since  Doolan  had  last  seen  him, 
but  his  likeness  was  as  faithfully  represented  to 
his  agitated  brain  as  had  been  that  of  the  O'Neil. 
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The  black  clouds  now  seemed  to  gather  round 
the  whole  mountain,  and  the  very  dress  of  the 
monster  was  as  faithfully  represented  as  were  his 
features;  a  rugged  coppice  wood,  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  hill  up  half  of  its  side,  took 
the  form  of  the  mass  of  rags  which  had  covered 
his  person,  whilst  all  above — naked  and  bare, 
lit  up  by  flashes  of  lightning,  which  now  began 
to  dart  through  the  sky,  represented  the  un- 
shorn and  shaggy  head  of  Pierce  Flynn.  A 
thunderbolt  ploughed  up  the  earth  close  to 
Terence  Doolan's  feet,  and  all  was  lost  in 
darkness. 

Trembling,  intoxicated,  and  feverish,  Doolan 
retired  to  his  bed,  but  it  was  not  until  morning 
that  he  fell  into  a  disturbed  sleep.  He  fancied 
himself  in  a  dark  hollow  way,  overhung  on  every 
side  by  rocks,  which,  in  time,  began  gradually  to 
close  upon  him  from  all  sides ;  he  writhed  in 
bed,  as  the  fancied  rocks  encircled  him :  in 
a  moment  they  would  reach  him.  He  awoke. 
A   bright    moon- beam    streamed    through    the 
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room;  he  thought  he  heard  voices  under  his 
window,  and  stole  towards  it.  It  was  impossible 
to  be  mistaken.  There  stood  Pierce  Flynn,  the 
wild  man  of  Clonave,  in  conversation  with 
Roddy,  the  man  whom  Terence  Doolan  had  con- 
trived to  get  transported.  So  little  altered  were 
they,  that  a  momentary  glance  was  sufficient  to 
convince  Doolan  of  their  presence  ;  nor  did  he 
doubt  that  he  was  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion :  Pierce  Flynn  was  pointing  to  his  window. 
They  disappeared  amongst  the  laurels  and 
shrubs  which  fringed  the  terrace. 

In  the  morning,  the  sun  rose  as  it  had  set — 
a  coppery  hue  first  tinged  the  Rock  ofTyfarn- 
ham,  and  gradually  diffused  its  light  through 
the  hazy  mists  which  hung  over  the  waters 
of  Dereverragh,  and  enveloped  the  whole  land- 
scape in  a  mass  of  fog,  from  which  the  rock 
alone  stood  forth.  Early  that  morning,  Doolan 
was  informed  that  his  boat  was  ready,  and  he 
embarked  to  keep  his  appointment  under  the 
"  Green  Garden." 
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By  the  time  appointed,  Doolan  had  gained 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  and,  true  to  their  words, 
some  eight  or  ten  were  there  to  meet  him. 
The  plot  against  the  unfortunate  family  at  Laney 
was  arranged ;  the  whole  party  commenced  an 
attack  upon  a  cask  of  potheen  whisky,  which 
Doolan  had  brought  with  him,  and,  in  a  very 
short  time,  became  exceedingly  intoxicated,  one 
man  alone  excepted ;  he  maintained  a  sullen 
silence  ;  declared  that  he  had  taken  "  an  oath," 
and  would  not  touch  it. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  potheen,  Terence 
Doolan  revealed  to  the  assembled  party  a  portion 
of  his  awftil  dream  of  the  night  before,  and 
mentioned  the  circumstance  of  his  having  seen 
Pierce  Flynn  and  Roddy.  This  was  laughed  at 
by  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  man  who  had 
declined  to  drink.  They  declared  that  it  was 
well  known  in  the  country  that  Pierce  had 
been  lost  on  Lough  Sheelan  many  years  pre- 
viously. 
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The  man  who  had  not  indulged  in  the 
whisky,  shook  his  head,  in  disbelief.  This  was 
not  lost  upon  Terence  Doolan,  it  sobered  him 
in  an  instant.  Scarcely  had  the  destruction  of 
the  wild  man  of  Clonave  in  the  ice  of  Lough 
Sheelan  been  asserted  by  the  men,  when  the 
leaves  of  the  mountain  ash  began  to  be  gently 
agitated ;  slight  cat's-paws  partially  ruffled  the 
hitherto  glassy  surface  of  the  calm  water ; 
dense  clouds  began  to  collect,  and  to  close  round 
the  horizon  on  all  sides.  A  clap  of  thunder, 
preceded  by  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  was  a 
signal  for  one  of  the  most  awful  storms  which 
had  ever  broke  over  those  hills ;  the  rain 
descended  in  torrents,  but  had  not  sufficient 
power  to  beat  down  the  fearful  sea  which  arose 
on  the  lake. 

For  some  time  the  party  paid  little  attention 
to  the  raging  of  the  elements,  and  had  w^ell 
nigh  finished  the  whisky,  when  a  tremendous 
crash  was   heard    overhead,  and    an    enormous 
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fragment  of  rock  was  precipitated  amongst 
them.  All  was  consternation ;  they  fled  in 
every  direction. 

Terence  Doolan  made  his  way  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  lake  was  one  mass  of  white  foam  ; 
a  huge  water-spout  appeared  to  connect  the 
angry  waves  with  the  inky-black  heavens ;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  return  that  night  to  his 
home  by  water,  so,  taking  advantage  of  a  slant 
of  wind,  he  reached  the  opposite  shore,  near  the 
base  of  Knock-Body ;  there  left  his  boat,  and 
sought  his  home  on  foot. 

The  only  road  which,  at  that  time,  led  to 
Multifarnham,  passed  through  the  Glen  of  the 
Dark  Mile :  the  place  already  described  as  that 
in  which,  three-and-twenty  years  before,  Doolan 
had  planned  the  murder  of  the  O'Neil.  He 
had  never  been  in  the  Glan  Mille  Dhu  since ; 
indeed,  he  had  always  carefully  avoided  the  spot. 
By  the  time  that  he  had  reached  the  Glen,  night 
had  completely  superseded  the  imperfect  twilight, 
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and  rendered  this  hollow  and  dreaded  pass 
pitchy  dark.  Terence  found  himself  suddenly 
stopped  by  high  rocks,  which  encompassed 
him  on  every  side ;  the  awful  dream  of 
the  previous  night  took  possession  of  his 
senses. 

Suddenly,  he  was  seized  from  behind ;  his 
mouth  was  forced  open,  and  a  huge  stone  thrust 
in  ;  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and 
he  was  driven  forward  until  he  came  into  a 
lighter  atmosphere.  His  dream  was  realized  ; 
he,  at  a  glance,  became  aw^are  of  Roddy's  pre- 
sence, while,  in  solemn  silence,  the  wild  man  of 

Clonave  continued  to  urge  him  forward. 
*  #  #  # 

They  were  soon  joined  by  the  man  whom 
Doolan  had  remarked  to  shake  his  head  in  dis- 
belief of  the  death  of  Pierce  Flynn ;  the  cir- 
cumstance of  this  man's  joining  them  now 
convinced  Doolan  that  thev  intended  him  some 
treachery ;     perhaps,   to    put    in    practise  that 
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very  species  of  torture  he  had  meditated  for  the 
family  at  Laney. 

He  was  not,  however,  doomed  to  remain  in 
suspense ;  for  they  diverged  from  the  road,  and 
taking  a  direction  to  the  left,  they  conducted 
him,  by  a  rough  and  more  direct  path,  to  the 
edge  of  a  steep  precipice.  It  was  the  summit, 
and  the  highest  pinnacle,  of  the  rock  of  Tyfarn- 
ham. 

With  a  fearful  howl,  which  reverberated 
through  the  rocky  abyss  beneath,  the  wild  man 
of  Clonave  seized  him  by  the  neck ;  and 
Roddy,  taking  hold  of  his  feet,  they  hurled 
him  "  headlong  down."  He  fell  from  rock 
to  rock  until  his  body,  crushed  to  pieces, 
was  arrested  in  its  descent  by  a  deep  and 
rugged  fissure,  between  two  masses  of  rock, 
where  it  remained  until  his  bones  whitened  in  the 
blast. 

Flynn,  Roddy,  and  their  accomplice,  as  soon 
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as  they  had  dispatched  their  victim,  hastened  to 
Multifarnham,  where  they  were  joined  by  others, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  surround  the 
house  in  which  Doolan's  family  slumbered  in 
imagined  security. 

A  wild  cry  startled  the  inmates,  and  Pierce 
Flynn  was  seen,  with  a  flaming  torch  of  bog- 
wood,  rushing  towards  the  door,  followed  by 
Roddy,  bearing  an  arm-full  of  this  most  inflam- 
mable of  all  fuel.  In  an  instant,  the  door 
and  window-shutters  were  fired;  the  report 
of  a  double-barrelled  gun  was  followed  by  a 
yell,  and  the  wild  man  of  Clonave,  shot 
through  the  heart,  sprang  into  the  air,  and  fell 
dead. 

TV  '7^  -7?*  *«* 

We  have  no  more  scenes  of  bloodshed 
or  rapine  to  relate.  The  house  was  con- 
sumed, and  with  it  all  that  related  to  Terence 
Doolan. 
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From  the  time  when  we  last  left  Cromwell 
up  to  that  of  the  tragical  end  of  the  Doolan 
famil}^,  five  years  had  elapsed ;  and,  on  the  arrival 
of  his  regiment  in  England,  he  had  exchanged, 
and  joined  a  regiment  in  our  North  American 
Colonies. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Que  les  hommes  sont  heureux  d'aller  a  la  guerre, 
d'exposer  leur  vie,  de  se  livrer  a  Teiithousiasme  de  I'hon- 
neur  et  du  danger  !  Mais  il  n'y  a  rien  au-dehors  qui 
soulage  les  femmes. 

CORINNE. 

Towards  the  close  of  an  autumnal  day,  a 
britschka  whMed,  as  fast  as  four  horses  could 
impel  it,  down  the  zig-zag  descent  of  the 
Splugen  Pass.  At  the  post  station,  the  last 
batz  was  paid  to  the  grumbling  German  Swiss, 
and,  with  the  wooden  Radschue  brought  thence 
and  divided  by  the  friction  of  the  rapid  descent,  all 
thoughts  of  Germany,  of  their  Kalbsjleisch, 
their  pipes,  their  beer,  and  sauer  kraut,  were 
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dissipated,  and  the  carriage  entered  the  land  of 
sunshine ;  the  vaUey  being,  at  this  moment, 
somewhat  veiled  by  a  hazy  mirage. 

The  pass  of  the  Splugen  is  one  of  the  most 
terrifically  grand  of  the  sublime  highways  to 
the  regions  of  corn,  wine  and  oil.  Twenty 
minutes  had  nearly  sufficed  to  exchange  the 
rhododendrons  and  gentians  which  bound  the 
glaciers  of  the  Orisons,  for  the  chestnuts  and 
vines  fringing  the  road  on  either  side,  verso  il 
mezzo  di.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain,  in  that 
wild  latitude  where  the  notches  on  the  guide- 
posts  mark  only  the  depth  of  the  snow-drifts  for 
six  months  of  the  year,  the  passports  were 
demanded,  and  the  call  for  breakfast  was 
responded  to  with  the  cheering  sound  '*  >Si, 
signor ;  eccolo  subito.^^ 

Their  hearts  gladdened  with  the  cheering 
sound,  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  pledged 
the  Land  of  the  South  in  a  generous  fiasco  of 
Ticino  wine. 
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At  Campo  Dolcino,  which  belies  its  name, 
the  pass  may  be  said  to  be  accomphshed  :  from 
thence,  a  gentle  descent  brought  the  travellers 
among  a  labyrinth  of  figs  and  vines  trained  in 
festoons — under  which  sparkled  hundreds  of 
glittering  lizards,  to  the  Locanda  della  Posta,  at 
Chiavenna. 

Ha\dng  landed  the  party  fairly  in  Italy,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  describe  them.  Of  the 
three  booked  inside,  one  was  an  old  officer,  an 
invalid  ;  the  other  two  were  of  the  fairer  sex  ; 
our  old  friend  Hamey,  in  fact,  now  become  the 
wife  of  General  Vaughan,  and  his  daughter,  a 
bright  young  creature,  just  verging  on  woman- 
hood. Hamey,  a  few^  years  older,  was  no 
otherwise  changed  than  in  having  become  still 
more  lovely  than  she  was  five  years  before.  The 
blue  eyes  expressed  still  deeper  feeling;  the 
form,  though  still  slight,  was  somewhat  more 
rounded,  and  the  graceful,  mcdest  manner 
exchanged  for   one   that  would  have    befitted 
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a  queen.  Agnes,  the  General's  daughter, 
Harney's  former  pupil,  was  in  the  highest  spirits  ; 
the  change  and  movement  were  the  greatest 
delight  to  her ;  while  Hamey,  whose  prin- 
cipal happiness  was  derived  from  the  compa- 
nionship of  nature,  felt  her  heart  too  full  to 
speak. 

The   sky,    the  earth,    the  air,    to    her    were  opening 
Paradise ; 

But  we  must  retrace  our  steps,  and  return  to 
the  time  when  Hamey,  half  broken-hearted, 
was  consigned  to  Scabbart ;  and,  following  her 
fortunes,  give  some  account  of  the  position  in 
which  she  found  herself  after  he  had  introduced 
her  to  Sir  John  Vaughan. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  surprising  that  she 
should  have  been  thought  able  to  give  instruc- 
tion, or  even  to  guide  education,  but,  during 
her  residence  at  Gibraltar,  and  especially  in  the 
family    of  Donna    Lopez,    her  musical  talents, 
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which  were  very  extraordinary,  had  all  the  cul- 
tivation which  the  incessant  singing  going  on  in 
a  Spanish  family  ensures ;  she  had  learned  the 
guitar,  and  her  voice,  which  was  magnificent, 
needed  only  a  shght  cultivation  to  give  effect  to 
everything  she  sang.  In  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage she  excelled,  while  her  lady-like  and 
gentle  manners  interested  every  one  in  her 
favour. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  she  had  never  been  an 
ordinary  person,  and,  from  the  commencement  of 
her  attachment  to  Cromwell,  she  had  taken  the 
greatest  pains  to  procure  books,  and  to  instruct 
herself.  The  General  had  the  sense  to  appre- 
ciate her  pleasing  abordy  her  expressive  and 
beautiful  countenance ;  and,  though  she  modestly 
confessed  her  ignorance  of  French,  and  of  many 
other  accomplishments,  he  at  once  made  up  his 
mind  that  she  was  the  sort  of  companion 
he  wished  to  place  about  his  daughter ;  he 
told  her    not    to    fear,  and    that    she    should 
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have  from  masters  all  the  assistance  she 
desired. 

Once  installed  in  the  handsome  and  com- 
fortable dwelling  of  the  General,  Hamey  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  society.  She 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  very 
soon  with  the  most  intense  affection,  by  the 
amiable  child,  who  had  dreaded  a  governess,  but 
found  in  her  a  most  indulgent,  though  firm  and 
judicious  friend.  Agnes  being  very  young, 
Hamey  was  obliged  to  come  forward,  and  do 
the  honours  on  the  occasions  when  the  General's 
position  obliged  him  to  receive.  She  was 
greatly  admired  by  all ;  and,  though  her  manner 
was  the  most  removed  in  the  world  from  for- 
wardness, yet  she  was  not  shy.  Wrapped  up  in 
thought,  and  living  in  a  world  of  her  own, 
she  heard  not,  or,  at  least,  heeded  not,  the  com- 
pliments which  often  fell  upon  her  ear. 

On  the  evenings  when  the  General  was 
at   home,  he    expected    his  daughter  to  make 
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tea ;  and,  though  Harney  always  endeavoured 
to  retire  with  her,  he  would  never  permit 
it,  detaining  her  in  conversation  till  the  end 
of  the  evening.  At  these  times,  he  drew^  from 
her  most  of  the  particulars  of  her  former  life, 
for  she  soon  felt  so  much  drawn  towards  the 
kind  old  man,  that,  gradually,  all  her  story 
came  out,  of  course  omitting  all  mention  of 
Cromwell,  excepting  as  "  an  officer  who  had  been 
very  kind  to  her  brother."  The  General's 
blood  boiled  as  he  heard  of  the  conduct  of 
O'Toole,  and  of  Flint's  odious  discipline  ;  and 
he  would  pace  about  the  room,  vowing  that 
vengeance,  in  some  shape  or  other,  should 
overtake   O'Toole. 

Though  nothing  could  exceed  the  General's 
kindness,  and  though  these  conversations  were  a 
sort  of  melancholy  consolation  to  Hamey,  yet 
they  kept  alive  her  recollections,  and  sent  her 
often  to  a  sleepless  pillow.  Now  came  upon  her 
the  re-action  of  a  monotonous  hfe,  after  her  late 
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one  of  acting  and  suffering.  The  very  struggle 
of  parting  with  Cromwell  had  been  an  excite- 
ment, which  had  lasted  during  the  voyage :  then, 
the  hurry  of  her  days  in  London,  and  the  anxiety 
consequent  upon  her  change  of  residence,  and 
her  endeavours  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
her  kind  protector,  had,  for  a  time,  occupied  her 
attention ;  but,  now  that  she  was  settled  in  a 
comfortable  home,  with  her  every  wish  and 
desire  anticipated  by  Agnes  and  the  General, 
the  misery  of  affections  hopelessly  engaged  came 
fully  upon  her,  and  bitterly  did  she  feel  her 
un happiness.  She  was  weighed  down  to  the 
earth  by  the  consciousness  of  inferioritv  of 
station  to  him  she  loved.  Vainly  she  struggled 
to  feel  her  happiness  less  dependent  on  one 
whom  she  might  never  see  again. 

According  to  her  promise,  she  wrote  once  to 
Cromwell,  to  inform  him  of  her  safety  and  well- 
being  ;  and  then  life  seemed  over,  and,  at  one- 
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and-twenty,  every  source  of  happiness  to  be  cut 
off.  She  sought,  indeed,  to  divert  her  mind  to 
other  things,  and  sedulously  employed  herself; 
but  the  image  of  Cromwell,  as  she  had  seen  him 
the  evening  before  leaving  Gibraltar — as  he  had 
nursed  her  in  her  illness,  or  as  he  had  stood  and 
watched  her  embarkation,  could  not  be  driven 
away :  the  longing,  oft-recurring  wish  for  news 
of  him — the  ever-deceived  hope  that  something 
might  arise,  to  lead  to  mention  of  his  name — 
some  chance  of  once  more  seeing  him,  were 
incessantly  undermining  her  peace.  But  no ; 
suns  rose  and  set  without  bringing  any  change ; 
the  same  round  of  duties  to  be  gone  through, 
and  daily  employments  to  be  persevered  in. 
When  she  slept,  the  ideas  that  perhaps  she  had 
succeeded  in  keeping  at  bay  during  the  day, 
returned  in  still  increasing  force,  till  she  even 
longed  for  her  former  menial  occupations  in  the 
camp,  or  for  any  work,  no  matter  how  hard, 
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that  would  weary  her,  give  her  deep  and 
uninterrupted  sleep,  and  divert  her  thoughts 
from  her  absorbing  passion. 

Such,  unfortunately  for  woman,  is  the  limited 
range  of  her  avocations,  that  she  is  often  unable 
to  escape  from  the  harassing  thoughts  that 
more  active  duties,  perforce,  suspend : — 

Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 

'Tis  woman's  whole  existence  :  man  may  range 

The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart. 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 

Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart. 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange ; 

Men  have  all  these  resources  ;  we,  but  one — 

To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone. 

Months  passed  away ;  a  sort  of  apathy  was 
fast  settling  upon  Harney's  mind.  The  first 
thing  that  roused  her,  and  painfully,  too,  was 
the  arrival  of  the  General's  son,  who  had  left 
his  regiment  in  India,  in  order  to  become  his 
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father's  aide-de-camp,  and  would  now  take  up 
his  permanent  abode  with  the  family. 

He  was  a  good-looking,  frank,  and  good- 
humoured  fellow ;  not  more  overburdened  with 
principle  than  is  usual  to  this  sort  of  character. 
He  was  very  kind  to  his  sister,  who  adored 
him.  Unluckily,  he  soon  became,  or  fancied  he 
became,  desperately  in  love  with  Hamey — 
persecuted  her  with  attentions,  and  as  she,  too 
much  absorbed  with  her  own  feelings,  heeded 
them  not,  but  treated  him  only  as  the  brother 
of  Agnes,  and  a  friend,  he  fancied  himself 
encouraged.  Even  after  Hamey  discovered  his 
drift,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  him  from  coming 
to  his  sister's  rooms  at  all  hours;  and  there 
was  scarcely  one  in  which  Hamey  was  free 
from  his  persecutions.  He  offered  her  money — 
a  settlement — a  home ;  she  suffered  exceed- 
ingly, not  only  from  the  annoyance  and  insult 
of  such  proposals,  but  from  the  painful  manner 
in  which  they  brought  back  to  her  mind  the 
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conduct  of  O'Toole,  and  all  the  wretchedness 
connected  with  that  subject.  Just  at  this 
time,  too,  she  heard  that  Scabbart,  her  only 
English  friend,  was  absent,  on  a  long  con- 
tinental trip.  He  was  her  sole  link  with 
Cromwell :  through  him  a  letter  might  have 
reached  his  nephew. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  and  Hamey  was 
endeavouring  to  make  up  her  mind  to  the  sad 
prospect  of  seeking  another  home,  when  Agnes 
fell  alarmingly  ill,  with  scarlet  fever  of  a  malig- 
nant kind,  and  her  life  was  soon  declared  to 
be  in  the  greatest  danger.  Nothing  could 
exceed  Harney's  attention  to  her  young  charge. 
No  thought  of  danger  to  herself  ever  crossed 
her  mind;  or,  if  it  did  so,  it  was  with  some- 
thing of  a  hope  that  she  might  be  taken  from  a 
world  in  which  she  had  no  prospect  of  hap- 
piness. 

After  many  days  of  alarm,  she  had  the 
gratification   of  seeing  her   pupil    awake    to    a 
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knowledge  of  what  was  passing  around,  and 
of  hearing  the  doctor's  assurance  that  she  would 
now  recover,  and  do  well.  The  poor  old 
father  poured  out  a  torrent  of  grateful  words, 
which,  with  Agnes'  gentle  smile,  were  a  suffi- 
cient reward  for  all  her  exertions. 

It  was  on  a  hot  evening  in  August  that  she 
stepped  on  to  the  lawn,  for  the  first  time  after 
fourteen  days'  close  confinement  to  a  sick  room. 
The  moon  shone  brightly,  and,  as  she  inhaled 
the  fragrance  of  all  around,  her  thoughts,  which 
had  been,  during  the  intense  anxiety  of  the 
last  fortnight,  diverted  somewhat  from  their 
usual  channel,  turned  with  emotion  to  that 
Rock  where  she  imagined  her  beloved  one 
might  still  be.  It  was  just  one  year  since  he  had 
had  nursed  her  through  her  illness,  and  on  such 
nights  she  had  sate  with  him  during  the  hours 
of  convalescence.  In  the  full  tide  of  these 
recollections,  she  found  her  hand  seized  by 
her   persecutor,    whom    she  had    not  seen  for 
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many  days,  and  who  now  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  nonsense,  with  the  most  vehement  expressions 
of  joy  at  meeting  her  alone. 

Weakened  and  unnerved  by  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  by  the  hour,  and  the  recollections 
belonging  to  it,  Harney,  instead  of  replying 
indignantly,  according  to  her  usual  custom,  burst 
into  tears.  Taking  this  as  an  encouragement, 
he  proceeded  to  throw  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  to  endeavour  to  draw  her  towards  him. 
Harney,  to  whom  this  recalled  Cromwell's  last 
parting,  uttered  a  cry  of  horror  and  disgust. 
In  the  same  instant,  the  General  appeared  at 
the  open  window,  and  requested  her  to  come 
to  the  drawing-room.  Closing  the  window, 
he  took  her  hand,  and  said,  "  Miss  Crosbie, 
though  I  have  made  no  remark,  I  have  been 
for  some  time  perfectly  aware  of  the  game 
which  Dick  has  been  playing:  I  see  it  all. 
He  might  have  spared  you  at  this  moment — 
but  let  it  pass.     I  am  old,  and  no  companion 
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for  you,  but  I  will  honour,  love,  and  respect 
you.  Consent  to  be  a  mother  to  the  dear 
child  whose  life,  under  Heaven,  you  have  saved, 
and  give  me  the  right,  as  your  husband,  to 
protect  you,  henceforth,  from  the  remotest  ap- 
proach to  insult." 

Hamey  muttered  out  thanks,  and  a  request 
for  time ;  and,  utterly  unable  to  say  more,  with- 
drew. 

To  a  sleepless  watch  she  retired,  to  weigh 
this  new  crisis  of  her  fate.  On  the  one  hand, 
peace,  a  refuge  from  the  storms  of  life,  freedom 
from  future  insult :  on  the  other,  a  new  home 
to  seek,  strangers  to  confront  again,  and  the 
distress  of  entering  a  fresh  family.  But 
then,  Cromwell  ! — Could  she  put  an  eternal 
barrier  between  them  ?  Could  she  swear  to 
love  and  honour  the  kind  old  General,  whilst 
her  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  another  ?  A 
hope  had,  almost  unknown  to  herself,  clung 
to  her  mind,  that  she  might,  at  some  future  day, 
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have  become  nearer  to  him.  Yet  no ;  how 
was  it  possible  ?  Could  he  marry  a  sergeant's 
daughter?  Over  and  over,  in  every  way,  she 
looked  at  her  prospects :  then  came  hesitation. 
How  bear  to  give  herself  to  the  old  General, 
however  noble  his  character  ? 

Agnes  continuing  very  weak,  and  improving 
but  slowly,  the  subject  remained  in  abeyance  for 
some  time.  Meanwhile,  the  young  aide-de-camp 
was  sent  off  on  some  military  business  for  his 
father ;  and  Agnes  being  able  to  sit  up,  Hamey 
was  left  more  at  leisure  to  revolve  the  subject. 
At  last,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  write  the 
following  note,  which  she  put  into  Sir  John's 
hand,  on  his  asking  her  if  she  had  come  to  any 
decision. 

"  Your  generous  proposal  commands  my 
deepest  gratitude,  and  I  feel  more  honoured 
than  1  can  express  by  your  wishing  me  to  be- 
come the  mother  of  your  dear   Agnes,     But, 
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strange  as  it  must  seem  to  you,  I  hesitate :  bear 
with  me  while  I  tell  you  that  a  strong  and  unfor- 
tunate attachment,  one  that — being  founded  on 
the  greatest  obligations — can  only  cease  with  my 
life,  causes  my  hesitation.  If,  as  you  so 
generously  say,  it  is  for  your  daughter's  sake  that 
you  wish  to  give  me  your  name,  and  wiU  con- 
sent in  granting  me  the  protection  of  that  name 
merely  to  honour  me  with  the  title  of  your  wife, 
need  I  say  that  my  devotion  to  you  and  yours 
shall  be  as  unbounded  as  my  gratitude  ? 

H.  C." 

The  answer  to  this  was  an  affectionate  assent; 
and,  to  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  Agnes, 
and  the  discomfiture  of  her  brother,  the  General 
announced  his  intention  of  making  Hamey  his 
wife.  They  were  soon  after  married,  and  as 
privately  as  possible. 

The  health  of  Agnes  continuing,  for  some 
time,  a  source  of  great  anxiety,  the  General 
gave   up  his   appointment;     his    son    returned 
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to  his  regiment,  and  they  set  off  for  the 
south.  Thus,  all  clue  to  Harney  was,  for  a 
time,  lost  by  Scabbart,  and  consequently 
by  Cromwell.  As  to  Lady  Vaughan,  as  we 
ought  now  to  call  her,  she  made  the  most 
determined  resolution  to  put  Doolan  from  her 
mind  from  thenceforth ;  and  though  "  enpensant 
qu'il  faut  quon  Voublie  on  s'en  souvient^" 
her  new  duties,  and  the  enchanting  scenes  to 
which  she  was  now  introduced  for  the  first  time, 
insensibly  drew  her  from  herself,  and  she 
became,  if  not  happy,  at  least  peaceful  and 
contented.  The  extreme  attachment  and  grati- 
tude Agnes  shewed  her,  combined  with  the 
kindness  of  the  General,  who  treated  them 
both  as  his  most  beloved  daughters,  at  length 
began  to  reconcile  the  young  creature  to  the 
life  which  she  had  so  often  regretted  that  the 
fever  had  spared.  It  was  at  Naples  that  they 
fixed  themselves  for  the  first  winter,  and,  while 
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the  General  found  many  old  friends,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  society,  Agnes  and  her  young 
step-mother  remained  at  home,  occupied  with 
their  own  pursuits.  At  the  earnest  request  of 
Hamey,  the  General  consented  not  to  press  her 
going  into  society  till  Agnes  was  old  enough 
to  be  introduced,  so  that  the  beautiful  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  old  officer  remained  almost 
unknown  to  the  gay  world  of  Naples. 

The  ladies  learned  to  draw,  and  thus,  in  the 
enchanting  environs  of  the  campagna  felice, 
a  new  source  of  enjoyment  opened  to  them. 
Hamey  succeeded  rapidly :  Agnes  not  quite  so 
well,  but  both  spent  many  happy  hours  in 
search  of  the  beauties  of  that  lovely  region. 

And  now,  after  some  years'  absence,  they 
were  returning  to  that  land  of  enchantment. 
The  General's  health  was  declining,  and, 
at  the  express  wish  of  the  ladies,  he  had 
determined  to  try  another  winter  in  the  south. 
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The  tiresome  journey  by  the  Rhine  being  ac- 
complished, the  Land  of  Promise  lay  before 
them. 

One  of  the  most  striking  in  the  northern 
part  of  Italy  is  the  situation  of  this  same 
Chiavenna.  Placed  in  a  niche,  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  loftiest  hills,  its  decidedly  Italian  character  is 
very  remarkable.  One  hardly  expects,  in  so 
wild  a  scene,  to  see  lofty  houses,  a  large  square, 
a  handsome  campanile — separated  from  the 
church,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  a  southern 
town.  The  balcony  of  the  abbey  overlooked 
a  square,  in  the  garden  of  which  a  splendid 
cypress  reared  its  head  against  the  clear  blue 
sky ;  not,  indeed,  rivalling  those  of  the  Villa 
d'Este,  at  Tivoli,  but  fine  enough  to  carry 
back  the  thoughts  to  that  glorious  group.  A 
dinner,  including,  amongst  other  Italian  dishes, 
that  plat  de  rigueur,  beccafici,  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  party,  as  sig- 
nifying  a  decided  emancipation  from  German 
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cookery  and  tahles-d'hdte,  in  the  train  of  which 
follow  those  beds  so  faithfully  depicted  in 
Hood's  "Up  the  Rhine,"  and  the  shallow^  pie- 
dishes  which  do  duty  for  basins. 

A  drive  of  two  hours,  on  the  following 
morning,  brought  the  General  and  his  com- 
panions, by  the  marshes  of  Colico,  to  Dommaso, 
w^here  they  embarked  for  Como.  The  steamer 
followed  the  right  bank  on  her  downw^ard 
course,  from  time  to  time  stopping  to  receive 
or  disembark  passengers,  as  the  boats  from 
the  shore  appeared  with  the  private  signal  of 
the  steamer  flying,  and  as,  on  these  occasions, 
she  generally  neared  the  shore,  scenes  of  love- 
liness presented  themselves  in  detail,  to  be 
again  lost  in  the  distance,  causing  many  a 
wish  to  explore  their  beauties.  At  Bellaggio 
the  lake  diverges  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which,  descending  to  Lecco,  has  its  outlet  in 
the  Adda:  at  the  extremity  of  the  other  is 
situated  the  town  of  Como. 
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After  exploring  the  noble  Duomo,  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  Lombard-Gothic  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  they  went  to  the  Opera.  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor  was  sung  by  a  good  troop. 
This  opera  particularly  touched  Hamey:  some- 
thing in  the  yielding  of  poor  Lucia  reminded 
her  of  her  own  story,  and  at  the  beautiful  finale, 
when  Edgar  is  about  to  stab  himself,  she 
was  so  much  overcome  that,  in  order  to  distract 
her  attention,  she  looked  from  the  stage  at 
the  house,  and  then,  for  the  first  time  became 
aware  how^  much  she  and  Agnes  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  audience ;  a  fact  with  which 
her  lively  companion  had  been  for  some  time 
acquainted.  She  was  again  irresistibly  recalled 
to  the  beautiful  concluding  solo,  when  the  fixed 
gaze  of  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  caught  hers.  Why 
does  the  blood  rush  from  her  heart  ? — Whither 
is  she  carried  in  spirit  ? — Why  does  the  "  Rock" 
rise  before  her  ?  The  house,  and  all  it  con- 
tained, swam  round  her.     The  most  vehement 
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encores    hailed    the    tenor:    again    he    com- 
mences, 

Tu  che  a  Dio  spiegasti  Tali. 

When  the  mist   cleared   from   Hamey's   eyes, 
the  object  which  had  so  struck  her  was  gone. 

Agnes,  who  had  seen  her  step-mother  turn 
pale,  now  proposed  retiring,  before  the  crowd. 
The  General  being  unequal  to  the  fatigue,  the 
ladies  had  quietly  walked  from  the  inn,  attended 
only  by  the  courier.  Why  does  Hamey  turn 
round  as   she  crosses    the    square? — Why   so 

unwillingly   leave    the    Duomo,    the    arches  of 

which    stand    out    in    the    bright    moonlight  ? 

In  vain  she  often  looks  back — and,  at  length — 

the  "  Angelo"  is  reached. 

The   poor    General: — for   him    the    age   of 

romance    is    past:   he   is    impatient    for   their 

return,  impatient  of  the  heat — of  every  thing. 

Hamey  soothes  him.     Those    tones  never  fail. 

They    agree   that    he   must    not    stay    in  the 
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hot  inn,  with  its  low  and  confined  rooms,  but 
proceed  up  the  lake,  to  a  cool  and  airy  situation. 
As  this  could  not  be  till  the  next  day,  they 
employed  the  intervening  time  in  visiting  some 
of  the  neighbouring  villas,  and  lounging  about 
the  little  town.  Hamey  was  considerably  excited 
and  unnerved  by  the  recollection  of  the  half-seen 
face  at  the  opera ;  and  the  affectionate  Agnes, 
thinking  her  more  than  usually  desirous  of 
quiet,  took  the  charge  of  her  father,  who 
delighted  in  being  rowed  about  the  lake. 
Hamey  wandered  into  the  church,  and,  finding  a 
grand  service  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  going  on, 
seated  herself  and  listened  with  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment.  Like  the  generality  of  church  music  in 
Italy,  it  did  not  maintain  a  sacred  character 
throughout ;  but  it  was  a  fine  accompaniment  to 
the  time,  the  evening  hour,  and  the  beautiful 
church,  the  aisles  of  which  were  strewed  with 
bay-leaves,  blending  their  aromatic  fragrance 
with  the  fumes  of  the  frankincense ;    while  the 
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full  light  of  the  western  sun,  harmonized  and 
subdued  in  passing  through  the  glorious  rose 
window,  fell  in  many-coloured  masses  upon  the 
groups  that  filled  the  building,  or  lit  up  the  fine 
pictures  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  on  either  side  the 
right  hand  altar.  Harney  fell  into  a  series  of 
reveries,  to  which  the  music  gave  strength,  and  a 
sort  of  soothing  accompaniment.  Her  life 
seemed  to  pass  before  her,  from  its  beginning  tiU 
now — that  life  which,  though  calm  and  peaceful, 
was  closed  to  all  real  happiness.  She  had  been, 
she  knew  not  how  long,  immersed  in  such 
thoughts :  the  music,  now  sad,  now  solemn, 
broke  out  occasionally  into  strains  of  exultation, 
which  seemed  to  raise  her  soul  from  the  cares  of 
earth  to  the  regions  of  heaven  :  she  remained 
entranced  on  the  bench.  Some  of  the  women 
moved ;  some  prayed,  some  talked.  All  at 
once,  a  something  of  earth's  happiness  mingled 
with  the  music — a  hand  was  on  her  shoulder — 
the  beloved  voice  of  Cromwell  addressed  her; 
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"  Harney — Harney  Crosbie !"  The  music,  the 
perfumes,  the  voice,  all  so  overcame  her  senses 
that  she  with  difficulty  kept  herself  from  falling. 
Answer  she  could  not.  He  leaned  forward,  and 
took  her  hand.  How  much  was  said  in  that 
mute  pressure  !  After  a  few  moments  he  told 
her  that  he  had  seen  her  the  previous  night ;  that 
he  had  watched  her  all  day,  not  feeling  equal  to 
have  their  first  meeting  take  place  before  others  ; 
but  now  he  earnestly  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to 
visit  her.  Nor  could  Hamey  refuse  a  request  to 
which  she  had  no  good  objection  to  offer.  The 
pain  of  much  explanation  was  spared,  Cromwell 
having  heard  from  Scabbart  of  her  marriage 
with  his  old  friend. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I  lo\'e  to  sail  along  the  Larian  lake. — rogers. 

On  leaving  the  church,  the  General  and 
Agnes  joined  Harney,  and  Cromwell  was  pre- 
sented in  due  form,  as  Scabbart's  nephew,  and 
cordially  received  by  the  old  officer.  Agnes 
looked  very  well  pleased  at  so  agreeable  an 
addition  to  the  party,  and,  together,  they 
adjourned  to  sorbetti  at  a  cafi^  opposite  the 
Duomo,  remaining  until  the  rising  moon  illumi- 
nated the  facade  of  the  church,  bringing  the 
beautiful  elevation  of  its  marble  front  into  the 
strongest  relief.     The  little  town  wore  a  ver) 
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lively  appearance,  it  being  the  eve  of  the  festival 
of  Saint  Abbondio,  v^ho  was  a  bishop  of  Como 
and  a  saint  of  high  repute.  The  square  was 
illuminated  with  coloured  lamps,  and  thronged 
with  happy  people,  eating,  laughing,  and  flirting. 
The  General  was  quite  excited  by  conversing 
with  Cromwell  of  his  military  career,  and  the 
quartette  proceeded  together  to  the  opera. 

To  Hamey,  the  events  of  the  past  twelve 
hours  seemed  like  magic.  Inexpressibly  happy, 
she  listened  again  to  the  beautiful  *  Lucia.'  The 
evening  was  ended  by  her  walking  home  with 
Cromwell,  the  General  escorting  his  daughter. 
Their  plans  were  discussed,  and  Varenna 
strongly  recommended  by  their  new  friend,  who, 
having  been  sketching  the  heads  of  the  women, 
with  their  picturesque  auricle  of  pins,  at  Cade- 
nabbia  and  Menaggio,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  well  knew  the  charms  and  comforts  of 
Varenna.  The  General  invited  him  to  accom- 
pany them  in  the  steamer,  the  following  morning. 
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It  is  not  alone  the  situation  of  the  Como 
villages  that  so  fascinates  :  how  picturesque  their 
architecture  I  the  churches,  piled  up  in  masses 
— their  lofty  belfrys — the  steep  paths,  winding 
amongst  chestnuts  and  vines.  Or,  again,  they 
nestle  close  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  a  bright 
cascade,  dancing  through  a  series  of  arches  or 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  supplies  water  for 
their  silk-mills. 

Our  party  landed  at  Varenna,  at  the  foot  of  a 
very  steep  flight  of  steps,  encumbered  with 
groups  of  picturesque  fisher-boys,  devouring 
polenta  :  through  them  they  threaded  their  way 
up  to  the  village,  and  found  all  Cromwell's 
commendations  fully  justified.  Large,  cool 
rooms,  terraces,  baths,  and  gardens  finishing  in 
fine  old  iron  gateways  to  the  water's  edge — 
flanked  with  cypress,  and  having  vases  and 
aloes  on  either  side — a  very  paradise,  after  the 
heat  of  Como, — met  their  view.  The  hotel  had 
been  a  villa  before    the   great   road    from  the 
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Stelvio  was  made,  and  Varenna  became  a  post 
station.  A  boat  was  always  in  readiness 
beneath  the  window.  Under  the  second  terrace 
was  a  range  of  cold  baths,  and  in  front  of  it 
seats,  under  a  vine-covered  canopy.  The  view 
was  lovely,  extending  on  the  one  side  almost  to 
Lecco;  here  and  there  a  sail  would  cast  its 
rippling  shadow  to  your  very  feet.  In  front  was 
the  promontory  of  Bellaggio,  and  upwards,  the 
Alps,  covered  with  snow,  frowned  from  the  head 
of  the  lake,  shutting  it  in  with  their  gigantic 
arms.  It  was  a  spot  to  bring  peace,  and  to 
soothe  the  wretched ;  what  a  paradise  did  it 
then  appear  to  Hamey,  who  could  scarcely 
believe  her  own  happiness  !  What  pen  can 
describe  the  enchantment  of  the  expeditions 
which  now  took  place  ? — the  long  afternoons  in 
the  boat,  when  Cromwell  would  assist  in  rowing 
the  ladies,  ever  and  anon  stopping  to  tell  them 
wild  military  stories,  and  they,  in  return,  practis- 
ing the  airs  they  had  caught  from  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants. 
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In  the  early  morning,  the  sketch-books  were 
in  constant  requisition.  Harney,  by  this  time, 
was  far  advanced  in  the  art,  and  great  was  her 
delight  to  find  Cromwell  now  seriously  studying 
oils,  and  bent  on  wintering  in  Italy,  for  tKe 
purpose  of  doing  so  the  more  effectually.  Agnes 
was  somewhat  too  volatile  for  hard  fagging,  and 
would  flit  from  one  to  the  other,  or  lie  on  the 
grass  and  sing  to  them.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  vague  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind 
with  respect  to  Cromwell. 

No  expedition  seemed  too  long  for  them  to 
undertake ;  though  the  General  was  occasionally 
cross  and  fretful  in  their  absence.  A  light 
caratella  was  ordered  to  convey  the  party  to 
Lecco,  by  a  lovely  drive  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  As  it  approaches  the  town  the 
mountains  become  lower,  and  the  lake  gradually 
narrower. 

The  mistress  of  the  albergo,  a  very  handsome 
creature,  whose  magnificent  black  hair  was 
braided  simply  over  her   classic  brow,  charged 
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Harney  to  see  "  /  promessi  Sposi"  Not  quite 
expecting  to  see  Manzoni's  hero  and  heroine 
shut  up  in  a  glass  case,  like  Saint  Carlo 
Borromeo,  they  made  further  inquiries,  and 
found  that  the  hamlet  of  Pescarenico  was  meant, 
in  which  Cristofero's  convent  was  placed  by  the 
novelist.  The  day  was  intensely  hot ;  a  scarcely 
perceptible  ripple  marked  the  outline  of  the 
lake.  The  moment  that  was  past  the  current 
of  the  Adda  was  felt,  and  the  boat  glided  swiftly 
beneath  the  bridge  of  Lecco,  a  fine  pile,  upon 
ten  arches.  Some  hundred  yards  were  per- 
formed in  a  few  moments,  and  brought  them 
full  before  the  fishing-huts  of  Pescarenico ; 
where  the  boatman  was  desired  to  anchor,  and 
the  portfolios  came  into  play.  It  was  one 
of  those  ready-made  landscapes  only  to  be 
foimd  in  Italy  :  the  distance,  beautifully  closed 
in  by  the  lateral  mountains,  cut  by  the  straight 
line  of  the  clouds.  A  fine  bridge  crosses  the 
middle  distance  ;    while  Pescarenico,   with  the 
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arched  windows  of  its  convent — the  fishing- 
nets,  hanging  in  picturesque  confusion  from 
its  walls  —  the  women  washing  —  the  linen 
bleaching  on  the  golden  sand — the  men,  and 
then  their  boats,  were  altogether,  taken  as  a 
fore-ground,  all  that  the  most  fastidious  artist 
could  require.  As  to  the  convent,  it  is  now 
used  as  a  silk-factory ;  and  possesses  nothing  of 
interest  but  a  fig-tree,  enormous  enough  to  have 
seen  the  Borromeo  days.  So  graphic  are 
Manzoni's  descriptions,  that  at  every  turn  the 
spectator  is  reminded  of  his  story,  and  imagina- 
tion peoples  the  scene  with  the  personages  of 
his  book.  The  heat  at  Varenna  was  still 
intense,  and  there  was  little  to  be  done  beyond 
remaining  in  the  house  all  day,  or  adjourning  to 
the  boat  till  dusk,  and  then  sitting  out,  either  on 
the  terrace  or  in  the  village,  where,  by  the  light 
of  a  bright  moon,  the  contadini  congregated, 
singing  national  airs,  many  of  them  even 
attempting   songs   from    some   popular   opera. 
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All  the  young  persons  in  the  silk-factories  are 
taught  to  sing  church  music,  and  thus  their 
natural  talent  is  cultivated. 

One  evening,  when  the  ladies  could  not  leave 
the  General,  Cromwell  took  the  boat,  for  his 
accustomed  row,  as  the  sun  was  declining.  The 
rest  of  the  party  sate  on  the  terrace,  sipping 
their  coffee.  The  lake  lay  before  them,  calm  as 
molten  silver  ;  the  towering  ultra-marine  blue 
hills,  studded  with  white  villages  and  churches, 
faithfully  reflected  on  its  glassy  surface.  On  a 
sadden,  there  was  a  rumbling  noise ;  all  the 
doors  in  the  house  clapped  ;  the  jalousies  rattled 
on  their  rusty  hinges.  In  five  minutes  there 
was  a  regular  hourrasque ;  the  sky  and  waters 
became  pitchy  black,  and  were  illuminated 
momentarily  by  the  flashes  of  forked  lightning, 
which  brought  out,  in  strong  relief,  the  glittering 
whirlwind  of  spray  born  rapidly  over  the  angry 
waves,  as  they  dashed  with  fury  against  the 
rocky  shores.    The  boatmen,  who  can,  in  general, 


\ 
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tell  to  a  certainty  when  a  storm  may  be  ex- 
pected, in  such  cases  carefully  haul  up  their 
boats  and  secure  them  on  the  shore;  but  should 
they,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  be  suddenly 
caught  in  a  tornado,  they  put  them  before  the 
wind  and  let  them  scud.  Hamey  was  not 
sailor  enough  to  understand  this,  and  her  terror 
and  agony  of  mind  were  very  great  as  she 
heard  the  General  repeatedly  express  his  hopes 
that  "  the  young  fellow"  was  not  on  the  lake. 
Chilled  by  the  wind,  the  General  retired  into 
the  house,  and  his  usual  evening  nap  succeeded. 
Hamey  sallied  forth  along  the  terrace  road, 
above  the  lake,  regardless  of  the  gusts  which 
drove  the  dust  in  whirlwinds  into  her  face. 
Wrapping  a  shawl  over  her  head,  she  flew 
along.  Everywhere,  the  boats,  drawn  to  shore, 
and  the  boatmen  standing  watching  them, 
clearly  showed  her  the  danger.  She  rushed 
along,  too  agonized  to  think  of  what  she  was 
doing,  now  wringing  her  hands,  now  fixing  her 
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eyes,  till  she  was  almost  blinded,  on  the  foaming 
lake.     All  at  once,  she  met  a  boatman,  who 
with   a    sort    of    intuitive    knowledge    of    her 
feelings    and  situation,    informed  her   that  the 
stranger   gentleman  was    blown    ashore,   at  no 
great  distance.     She  rushed  forward,  and  soon 
descried  the  little  boat,  drawn  up  on  the  shingle, 
and  Cromwell  coming  up  the  steep  bank  that 
led   from  the    road   to  the  lake;    his  hair  all 
disordered,  and  evidently  wet  to  the  skin.     His 
surprise  at  the  sight  of  Hamey  was  very  great, 
as  she  rushed  up  and  seized  his  hand,  muttering 
some  incoherent  words   of  thankfulness  for  his 
safety.     What  he  would  have  replied  cannot  be 
known,  for  Agnes  now  appeared,  having  followed 
her  mother-in-law  ;    but  at  a  less  rapid  pace.    A 
half  exclamation  of  impatience  escaped  Hamey  ; 
for  thus  it    ever    was  ;     and   she  often  longed 
wildly  for  the  terrace  at   Gibraltar,  where    she 
had  been  free,  and  unwatched. 

Agnes  amused  Cromwell ;  he  could  not  but 

VOL.    II.  D 
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laugh  at  her  lively  sallies,  and  when  he  hung 
over  her  as  she  played  the  guitar  and  sung 
brilliant  airs,  poor  Harney  was  often  obliged  to 
leave  the  room.  She  now  came  up,  ridiculing 
their  fears,  her  own  amongst  the  rest,  for  she 
had  been  much  alarmed,  and,  drawing  Cromwell 
into  an  interchange  of  repartee,  her  more  quiet 
companion  remained  almost  silent  tiU  they 
arrived  at  Varenna.  Cromwell  did  love  Hamev 
as  devotedly  as  ever,  but  the  extraordinary 
change  in  her  position,  puzzled  and  made  him 
feel  awkward.  It  was  no  longer  the  Sergeant's 
daughter,  who  depended  on  him  for  everything ; 
she  was  a  woman,  mixing  in  society  on  equal 
terms  with  himself.  Then,  her  being  married, 
too,  gave  a  distance  to  their  relation  which  he 
did  not  feel  towards  the  merry  girl  by  whom 
she  was  called  '  mother.' 

Hamey's  thoughts  were  chiefly  on  Agnes.  "It 
is  natural,"  she  argued  with  herself,  "  that  he 
should  love  Agnes.     She  is  young  and  pretty, 
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and  has   never  been    initiated    into  the  scenes 
which  he  knows  contaminated  my  early  life ;  she 
is  naturally  the  wife  he  would  choose.     Besides, 
I — what  can  I  ever  be  to  him  ?"     And  poor 
Harney's  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  manner  to 
her  old  friend  more    distant.     She    could    not 
hate  Agnes,  whom   she  had  brought  up    and 
loved  as  a  younger  sister  ;    but  she  longed  to 
leave  them — to  hide  herself  from  the  party,  and 
be  at  rest.     She  would  pace  up  and  down  her 
apartment  during  the  short  summer  night,  now 
clenching  her  long  hair,  in  mute  despair, — then, 
earnestly  praying  against  the  feelings  of  jealous 
wretchedness  that  enthralled  her,  till  the  dawning 
day  drew  her  to  the  window,  and  the  placid  lake, 
and  surrounding  hills,  would  flash    into   light, 
and  bring  a  calm  to  her  soul  that  enabled  her  to 
rest  and  forget  her  sorrows  for  a  few    hours. 
Those  who  have  suffered  deeply  know  that  an 
ardent  love  of  nature  will  soothe  when  all  other 
remedies  fail. 

D  2 
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When  they  arrived  at  Varenna,  a  consider- 
able state  of  bustle  and  excitement  pervaded  the 
village.  Men  were  undergoing  the  operation  of 
shaving ;  women's  hair  was  in  process  of  plaiting 
before  their  doors — a  ceremony,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
performed  only  on  the  eve  of  a  festa.  The 
favorite  Spaccio  di  vino,  which  bore  the 
amusing  sign  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  underwritten 
vino  cattivo,  was  filled  with  loungers.  Bonfires 
blazed  on  every  surrounding  hill.  "  What  was 
it  all  about  ?"  "  The  eve  of  the  nativity  of  the 
Virgin  Mary."  All  the  churches  dedicated  to  her 
were  illuminated  ;  for  this  celebration  had  the 
little  chapel  nightly  resounded  with  hymns  in 
her  praise.  The  commencement  of  this,  a  nine 
days'  service,  was  the  music  which  Hamey  had 
attended  at  Como ; 

"  E  domani,^'  said  their  informant,  "  e  quella 
gran  festal 

"  Dove  r 

"  Alia  Madonna  del  Soccorso."     The  girl 
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smiled  as  she  told  them.    She  was  evidently  bent 
on  going. 

On  arriving  at  the  hotel  our  trio  interrogated 
the  landlady,  who  confirmed  the  statement, 
adding  that,  the  country  people  for  miles  would 
flock  to  the  Madonna  The  ladies  wished  to  go 
too,  but  who  would  stay  with  the  General? 
Hamey  insisted  on  this  occupation  being  hers  ; 
but  was  English  etiquette  to  be  so  far  forgotten 
that  Agnes  might  go  alone  with  Cromwell  ? 

These  questions  of  high  import  settled  them- 
selves very  agreeably,  for  they  found  the  Ge- 
neral in  high  good  humour  with  all  the  world, 
some  friends  having  arrived — an  old  brother 
officer,  with  his  wife  and  son.  Mutual  intro- 
ductions took  place.  "  The  festa  to-morrow  ? 
yes,  you  shall  all  go.  My  friends  will  take  care 
of  me,  and  this  young  fellow  will  complete  your 
party ;  and  make  a  day  of  it,  for  on  the  next  I 
shall  go  to  Milan  "  How  the  countenances  of 
the  ladies  fell  !  "  Yes,"  said  the  General,  "  my 
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old  chum  is  going,  and  I  won't  be  left  here,  to 
see  nothing  but  water  and  mountains." 

Cromwell  now  arrived,  in  dry  clothes.  On  a 
re-introduction,  the  "  young  fellow"  proved  to  be 
an  old  military  acquaintance  of  the  new-comers, 
so  his  removing  to  Milan  was  also  decided. 

Early  the  following  morning,  the  boatman 
was  desired  to  row  the  party  to  the  nearest 
point  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  inns  were  full: 
the  shore  was  alive:  under  every  chestnut-tree 
tables  full  of  people  refreshing;  music  every- 
where. A  hot  walk  of  two  miles  brought  the 
party  to  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  which  com- 
menced at  a  village  called  Lenno,  where  the 
perfidious  boatman  should  have  landed  the 
party ;  but  he,  too,  wanted  a  holiday.  The 
court  of  every  house  was  alive  with  people  ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  almost  all  of  them,  the 
open  doors  revealed  little  fountains,  playing 
invitingly  into  cool  basins.  On  went  our  party; 
the  women,  as  they  passed,  looking  quite  sorry 
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for  the  stranger  ladies,  who  by  this  time  began 
to  flag.  Cromwell  had,  in  the  most  decided 
manner,  from  the  beginning  of  the  day,  devoted 
himself  to  Harney,  for  the  new  arrival  was  quite 
sufficiently  a  judge  to  appreciate  her  excessive 
beauty,  and  our  hero  had  no  thoughts  of 
allowing  him  to  manifest  his  admiration.  On 
they  go  ; — more  booths  —  more  food — more 
music.  What  a  cheerful  pilgrimage  !  amongst 
many  thousands  assembled,  not  a  single  case  of 
drunkenness ;  —  no  mobbing  —  no  hallooing. 
Merry,  happy  faces,  and,  pervading  all,  a  tone 
of  decency,  which,  for  some  reason,  we  never 
see  in  our  own  land.  Every  female  head  had, 
set  round  the  back,  the  auriole  of  silver  pins, 
so  stately  and  so  picturesque  ;  while  gaudy  red 
and  blue  neckerchiefs  gave  a  gay  colouring  to 
the  whole  scene.  Our  party  reached  shade  at 
last :  they,  too,  stop  to  refresh ;  and,  seated  on 
the  grass,  intensely  enjoy  the  scene.  They 
ascend,  by  flights  of  steps,  to  the  church  w^hich 
crowns  the  hill,  glance  with  awe  at  the  chapels 
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filled  with  representations  of  the  sacred  history, 
and  then,  Cromwell  and  Harney  sketch  the 
church,  whilst  the  two  others  find  amusement 
among  the  booths. 

Unable  to  draw,  Cromwell  moved  close  to 
Hamey.  Words  come  thick  to  his  lips :  he  can 
scarcely  speak  plainly.  "  Why,  oh,  why — have 
you  bound  yourself  to  another  ?"  She  tells  him 
her  discomfort — almost  persecution — the  Ge- 
neral's kindness  —  Scabbart's  absence  —  "  No 
news  of  him."  She  tells  him  all :  he  reads  in 
it,  her  inextinguishable  love  for  himself. 

Deeply  affected,  again  he  says  "  Another's  ! 
—oh,  why  is  it  so  ?" 

"  But  in  name  only,"  she  whispers,  and  she 
is,  for  one  instant,  clasped  to  Cromwell's  heart, 
while  he  overwhelms  her  with  every  endearing 
expression.  "  But  not  less  bound,  by  every  tie 
of  honor  and  gratitude,  Cromwell." 

"  And  I,  by  my  oath,"  returned  he.  "  If  you 
are  ever  fi*ee,  promise  me " 

"  No,"   said  she,  interrupting  him,    "  let  us 
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make  no  such  engagement.  Shall  I  fetter  you, 
who  are  free — with  all  the  world  to  choose 
from  ?  Never,  nor  will  T  form  plans  depending 
on  the  death  of  one  who  has  shewn  me  the 
most  generous  kindness.  Once  again  let  us 
part :  go  on  from  Milan  ;  pursue  your  painting 
as  you  intended,  and  forget  — "  Here,  her  voice 
hecame  inarticulate,  and  fortunately  perhaps  for 
both,  their  companions  returned. 

Despite  their  resolutions,  this  conversation  drew 
them  together,  and,  though  melancholy,  yet  this 
long  evening  was  one  of  intense  happiness  : — the 
descent^ — the  embarkation — the  rowing  back  bv 
moonlight — the  final  landing  at  Varenna,  where 
the  church  rung  with  the  voices  of  the  young 
Contadini,  the  concluding  chorus  finishing  with 
the  words :  "  E  henedetto  siaper  sempre  il  nome 
di  Maria.''  Earnestly  poor  Harney  sent  forth 
a  prayer  that  he,  her  beloved  one,  might  be 
blessed  in  every  way,    and  that  on  her   heart 

D  3 
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alone  might  the  suffering  of  their  attachment 
light. 

Varenna,  with  its  terraces,  its  cypresses,  was 
quitted  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  pleasing 
hostess  put  a  large  nosegay  of  fragrant  flowers 
into  the  hands  of  the  ladies,  it  appeared  strange 
to  all  that  they  should  feel  so  much  regret  at 
leaving  a  place  known  to  them  but  for  so  short 
a  time. 

For  the  dilettanti  there  is  no  lack  of  amuse- 
ment at  Milan.  There  is  the  noble  opera-house 
for  the  musical  :  the  glorious  cathedral  for  the 
lovers  of  architecture  ;  for  those  of  painting  the 
Brida  gallery,  and  endless  frescos,  by  the  first 
masters,  to  be  sought  out  ;  while,  for  the 
lounger,  there  are  the  gay  shops,  and  fine 
streets.  Our  pleasure-hunters  enjoyed  them- 
selves to  their  heart's  content,  and  Cromwell 
began  to  think  that  Hamey  had  forgotten  to 
insist  on  his  leaving  her.     Every  hour  he  felt 
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his  affection  increasing,  and  flattered  himself 
that  she  would  be  unable  to  part  from  him. 

They  had  been  already  a  week  at  Milan, 
when,  returning  one  night  from  the  opera,  a 
brilliant  moon  tempted  them  to  leave  the 
carriage  in  the  square,  and  to  return  home  on 
foot.  An  expedition  had  been  planned  to  visit 
the  Certosa,  between  Milan  and  Pavia,  and  of 
this  Cromwell  began  to  talk.  Hamey  paused 
until  their  companions  had  gained  a  little  in 
advance  of  them ;  she  then  said, 

"  No,  amico  caro ;  we  must  see  nothing  more 
together.  Remember  our  conversation  on  the 
festa  day  at  Varenna." 

Our  hero  was  about  to  make  a  somewhat 
angry  rejoinder,  but  she  put  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  and  prevented  his  speaking. 

"  Nay,  nay — my  first,  my  best,  my  dearest 
friend — at  one  time  my  only  friend  —  hear 
me!" 
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Harney    paused,  but,  with    a  violent  effort, 
added, 

"  You  must  see  your  power,  and  be  aware  of 
what  I  feel.  Day  by  day  I  am  less,  alas  !  less 
likely  to  be  able  to  resist.  Have  compassion, 
therefore  ;  let  my  weakness  be  my  strength. 
On  your  generosity — on  your  honour,  I  throw 
myself  for  the  second  time.  Remember  your 
promise  to  my  poor  brother,  and  leave  me  now. 
You  it  was  who  formerly  sent  me  away ;  now,  it 
is  I  who  cannot  move  without  giving  rise  to  the 
comments  of  all  :  therefore,  you  must  leave 
me.'' 

Cromwell  struggled  with  himself  for  a 
moment. 

"  Yes,  I  will  leave  you,"  he  said,  "  and  to- 
morrow, too ;  for  if  I  delay,  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  part  from  you." 

"  To-morrow  .?"   faltered  Hamey. 

"  Ay  !  to-morrow  !"  said  he,  gloomily. 
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By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  door  of 
the  "  Albergo  della  villa,"  and  our  hero  followed 
his  fair  charge  into  the  hotel,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  acquaint  the  General  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  next  day :  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  Ireland,  and  it  was  imperative 
upon  him  to  depart  at  once  :  and  he  came  in 
to  take  leave,  and  to  thank  him  for  all  his  kind- 
ness and  civility. 

'*  If  that  is  the  case,  then,"  exclaimed  Agnes, 
**  we  must  go  to  the  top  of  the  cathedral  in  the 
morning :  you  know  you  promised  to  take  us  ; 
and  I  will  hear  of  no  denial.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  think  your  presence  will  do  any  good  in 
Ireland :  I  do  not  believe  you  are  going  there  at 
all.  You  are  simply  tired  of  us,  and  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  you  promised  to  take  us  to  the  top 
of  the  Duomo ;  and,  if  you  do  not — why, 
Captain  Doolan,  I  will  not  say  what  I  shall  vote 
you  to  be, — nothing  very  complimentary,  I  can 
assure  you.    Papa!  may  we  go  to  the  top  of  the 
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cathedral  to-morrow  morning?  Captain  Doolan 
has  been  gallant  enough  to  say  he  will  escort  us 
up  :  may  we  go  ?" 

"  Go,  my  dear  ?— by  all  means ;  so  that 
you  do  not  wake  me,  go  where  you  like.  I  am 
sorry  Cromwell  is  obliged  to  leave  us/'  replied 
the  General ;  "  but,  mind,  Hamey,  you  must  see 
him  off,  and  go  to  the  top  of  the  church  with 
him." 

He  then  turned  to  our  hero,  saying, 

"  You  have  been  a  kind  and  considerate 
companion  to  an  old  man,  and  may  God  bless 
you  for  it." 

By  this  time,  Hamey,  who  was  dreadfully 
overcome,  contrived  to  leave  the  room,  un- 
questioned, and  to  steal  to  her  own. 

Bright  shone  the  sun,  and  everything  was 
brilliant  as  on  an  Italian  morning  only  it  could 
appear,  when  the  quartette  emerged  on  the 
leaden  roof  of  the  cathedral,  and  gazed  over  the 
rich  plains  of  Lombardy,  closed  in  by  the  Alpine 
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chain  to  the  north,  while,  to  the  south,  the 
Appenines  bounded  the  horizon, 

Harney  could  not  fix  her  mind  on  the  guide's 
spiegazione — as  he  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
churches  and  palaces  which  on  every  side  seemed 
to  surround  them.  She,  with  Cromwell,  was 
gazing  over  those  plains  which  they  were  not  to 
see  together.  Presently,  the  man,  pointing 
downwards,  informed  them  that  from  the  very 
spot  on  which  they  stood,  two  unfortunate  lovers 
had  precipitated  themselves  into  the  street 
below.  Their  eyes  met  ;  something  in  the 
expression  of  Cromwell's  so  terrified  Hamey, 
that  she  seized  his  arm  and  commenced  the 
descent  into  the  cathedral.  All  his  momentary 
anger  at  her  bidding  him  to  depart  ceased,  when 
he  perceived  what  she  was  suffering. 

All  her  anxiety  now  was — that  she  should  not 
be  able  to  go  through  the  part  she  had  assigned 
to  herself.  They  were  pausing  to  take  a  farewell 
look  at  the  cathedral  together,  in  their  way  out, 
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when  a  facchino  from  the  hotel  arrived,  to 
hurry  Cromwell.  His  baggage  had  been  sent 
to  the  vetturino  office  ;  he  must  go  there  at 
once,  as  .they  were  about  to  start. 

There  was  no  word  of  parting  spoken. 
Hamey  clung  to  Cromwell's  arm,  and  they 
proceeded  (regardless  of  Agnes  and  her  partner) 
as  persons  in  a  dream :  not  a  syllable  was 
uttered  by  either.  Their  companions  followed, 
looking  into  the  shops.  Agnes,  as  yet,  scarce 
believed  in  partings,  and  believed  not  at  all  that 
all  the  world  would  not  always  await  her  con- 
venience. 

When  Cromwell  and  Hamey  reached  the 
office,  the  lumbering  machine  was  packed  and 
about  getting  under  weigh.  About  the  yard 
were  scattered  groups  of  people;  one  very 
pretty  girl  was  weeping  bitterly  as  she  took 
leave  of  a  brother,  or,  more  likely,  her  lover, 
who  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  an  elderly 
man. 
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"  See,"  said  Cromwell,  breaking  silence, 
"  there  is  misery  and  parting,  in  every  rank, 
and  in  all  situations.  I  must  leave  you," 
he  faltered  forth,  wringing  her  hand,  *'  and 
alone,  too  ;  but  they  will  soon  be  here,"  he 
said,  trying  to  smile ;  and,  taking  advantage 
of  a  signal  from  the  conducteur,  he  jumped 
into  the  coupe  of  the  carriage,  which  was 
instantly  put  in  motion. 

Hamey  turned  towards  the  street,  where 
she  expected  to  meet  Agnes;  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  which  fell  fast;  but  where  she 
expected  to  encounter  the  gaze  of  her  daughter- 
in-law  she  met  only  that  of  Cromwell,  as  he 
leaned  forward  to  catch  the  last  flutter  of  her 
black  dress. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Wicklow  hills  are  very  high, 
And  so's  the  Hill  of  Howth,  sirs. 
But  I  know  a  hill  much  higher  still, 
Far  higher  than  them  both,  sirs  : 
It  was  on  the  top  of  this  high  hill, 
St.  Patrick  preached  his  sarmon ; 
He  drove  the  frogs  into  the  bogs. 
And  bothered  all  the  varmen  ! 

As  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  found 
their  way  through  the  stern  windows  of  the 
'  Iron  Duke,'  "  a  young  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,"  as  the  novelists  say,  jumped  off  his 
sofa,  and  made  the  best  of  hh  way  from 
amongst  great  coats,  carpet  bags,  cotton  night- 
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caps  and  prostrate  bag-men,  to  the  upper  deck. 
They  had  had  a  rough  passage,  but  the  wind, 
which,  during  the  night,  had  increased  from 
a  "  cap-full"  to  "  half  a  gale,"  had,  towards 
morning,  fallen.  It  was  a  dead  calm,  and 
the  leaden  appearance  of  the  bloated  and  swollen 
ocean  was  broken  only  by  the  hissing  and  phos- 
phoric wake  left  by  the  noble  vessel  as  she 
steamed  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  thirteen 
knots  an  hour ;  while  the  sun,  reflected  upon 
the  broken  surface,  cast  a  rippling  streak  of 
silver  to  the  very  stern. 

At  the  moment  the  individual  above  men- 
tioned gained  the  deck,  the  '  Iron  Duke'  was 
passing  "  the  Kish,"  (light-ship),  a  Dutch- 
looking  tub,  which  is  moored  upon  the  '  Kish' 
bank,  showing  three  lights,  one  on  either  of 
her  stunted  mast-heads.  How  she  rolled ! — To 
what  a  hfe  must  the  unfortunate  inmates  of 
this  amphibious  tenement  submit !  Recently, 
a  fog-bell  was  anchored  upon  the  Kish  bank. 
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but  was  immediately  carried  away  by  a  violent 
gale,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  crew  of  the 
"light-ship,"  who  otherwise  would  have  had 
the  full  benefit  of  this  unearthly,  monotonous 
ding-dong  for  ever  ringing  in  their  ears.  The 
men  are  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  for  a  week 
at  a  time,  but  we  were  told  that  there  was 
one  who  had  no  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  the  indulgence,  and  that  but  for  the  vessel's 
having  once  broken  her  moorings  and  been 
cast  on  shore,  he  would  have  passed  fourteen 
years  on  board ! 

As  the  '  Iron  Duke'  approached  the  shore, 
and  the  sun  rose  in  the  horizon,  a  glorious 
view  presented  itself.  The  Bay  of  Dublin  be- 
came lit  up :  to  the  right,  the  noble  Hill 
of  Howth,  backed  by  Lambay  and  Ireland's 
Eye,  stood  far  out  in  bold  relief;  while,  on 
the  left,  the  Wicklow  mountains  terminated 
to  seaward  in  the  picturesque  headlands  of 
Bray  and  Wicklow ;  and,  in  front,  the  straight 
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white  lines  of  the  buildings  about  Dunleary 
gave  the  scene  a  truly  Italian  character,  carrying 
the  eye  along  the  harbour,  to  the  Pigeon- 
House,  which,  backed  by  the  cupolas  and 
spires  of  Dublin,  cut  the  landscape.  In  the 
space  of  twenty  minutes,  a  broad  stream  of 
light  was  diffused  over  the  whole  bay,  and  the 
many  reflected  tints,  deep  purple  shadows  and 
peculiar  greens  of  the  Wicklow  Hills— above 
which  towers  the  Sugar-loaf,  formed  a  glorious 
back-ground.  Justly  has  this  picture  been  con- 
sidered as  second  only  to  that  over  which 
Vesuvius  rears  his  threatening  head,  and  the 
clear  sky  of  Italy  spreads  its  azure  canopy. 

When  landing  on  the  magnificent  pier  of 
Kingstown,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  our 
hero — of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  resisted 
the  importunity  with  which  the  witty  but 
ragged  young  rascal  maintained  that  he'd 
take  him  up  to  town  for  eighteen-pence ;  that, 
"  shure  his  honour  'ud  have  to  pay  eight-pence 
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for  the  rail-road,  and  a  shilling  for  the  car 
after,"  and  that  he  would  "  engage  to  lave 
him  in  any  part  of  DubHn  that  he  had  a 
mind  to,"  finally  winding  up  by  saying  that 
he  had  "  an  illigant  car  and  horse,"  and  that 
he'd  "  bate  the  thraine  into  Dublin  or  forfeit 
his  fare." 

However,  in  spite  of  Pat's  hints  as  to  the 
economy  of  the  proceeding,  Cromwell  had 
the  bad  taste  to  prefer  being  whirled  past 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  Dublin  Bay  by  a  loco- 
motive and  hissing  engine,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  additional  expense  of 
two-pence,  to  enjoying  vistas  in  detail  upon 
the  outside  of  a  cantering  car. 

In  due  time  he  found  himself  ensconced  in 
Morrison's  Hotel,  and  his  portmanteau  on  the 
back  of  a  regular  character,  one  who  has  been 
known  for  many  years  to  the  habitues  of 
Morrison's.  That  Mick  is  a  lover  of  his 
country,   although  in  the  humble  situation  of 
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porter,  may  be  inferred  from  his  reply  to  a 
question  lately  put  to  him  by  a  newly-arrived 
gentleman  from  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
as  to  how  a  new  Lord  Lieutenant  was  liked. 
The  reply  of  the  tolerated  and  privileged  Mick 
spoke  volumes  : 

"  Bad  luck  to  him  !• — hasn't  he  orthered  all 
the  liveries  to  be  made  in  London  ?" 

The  portmanteau  being  deposited  in  No.  13, 
and  our  hero  engaged  in  making  his  toilet, 
we  wiU  take  the  opportunity  of  informing  the 
reader  of  the  cause  of  his  so  suddenly  arriving 
in  Dublin.  When  we  last  took  leave  of  him 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Venice,  with  the  intention 
of  studying  the  Venetian  manner  of  colouring. 

It  so  happened  that  Cromwell  took  a  par- 
ticular fancy  to  make  a  smaU  copy  of  Titian's 
masterpiece — the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  the 
Dominican,  at  that  time  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul;  and,  whilst  engaged 
in   so  doing,  he  made  the  acquaintance    of  a 
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young  Italian  artist,  a  Signor  Pinto,  who 
was  employed  in  the  same  undertaking.  They 
became  great  friends ;  dined  at  the  same 
restaurant,  and  together  sipped  their  coffee  and 
smoked  their  cigars  in  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark. 

One  day,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
gross  manner  in  which  our  countrymen  are  taken 
in  by  the  picture-dealers  in  Italy,  and  Cromwell 
mentioned  to  him  an  instance  of  a  person,  who 
was  considered  a  great  connoisseur  in  England, 
having  been  most  egregiously  imposed  upon 
by  a  dealer  at  Rome,  fi'om  whom  he  had 
bought  an  original  and  undoubted  Palma 
Vecchio.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  picture  in 
England,  one  of  the  keys  which  are  inserted 
at  the  corner  of  the  frame,  or  stretcher,  fell 
out,  and  disclosed  "  Brow^n,  High  Holborn," 
indelibly  imprinted  on  the  canvas  ! 

Pinto  laughed  immoderately,  and  told  him 
that  it  was   a  very  common    occurrence,    and 
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was  managed  by  nailing  the  original  picture 
over  the  copy,  the  original  being  afterwards 
removed  and  the  copy  sent  home — generally 
consigned  to  the  care  of  some  agent,  to  forward 
to  England.  It  is  ten  to  one  that  the  pur- 
chaser never  finds  out  that  it  is  not  the  picture 
he  has  bought,  the  copy  having  been  ex- 
ceedingly well  executed;  and  even  had  he  any 
suspicion  that  there  had  been  foul  play,  he 
would  keep  his  own  counsel. 

Pinto  promised  our  hero  that  he  would, 
the  next  day,  take  him  to  see  a  manufactory 
of  pictures  for  the  English  market ;  where 
the  moth-holes  were  burnt  into  the  new  frames 
with  red-hot  needles,  and  the  whole  smoked 
over  charcoal,  until  it  was  impossible  to  say 
how  old  the  wood  was.  On  making  this  visit, 
he  met  with  an  adventure,  (which,  in  time, 
will  be  communicated  to  the  reader),  causing 
him    instantly  to   pack    up     his     things    and 

VOL.    II.  E 
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make   the   best  of  his  way  to  where  we   left 
him,  in  Morrison's  Hotel. 

He  descended  to  the  coffee-room,  and  sate 
down  to  breakfast  with  an  uncommonly  good 
appetite.     After  he    had    dispatched    a    couple 

f  devilled  kidneys  and  the  best  part  of  a  Sally 
Lunn,  he  began  to  look  about  him,  and 
discovered  one  of  his  fellow-passengers,  a  Mr. 
Chintz,  a  retired  bag-man,  of  the  firm  of 
Linseywoolsey  and  Co.  of  Manchester,  who, 
through  the  influence  of  sundry  tumblers  of 
whisky-punch,  had  talked  incessantly  all  night, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  many  sea-sick  pas- 
sengers. This  person  explained  that  he  was 
going  on  a  tour  for  the  express  purpose  of 
writing  an  essay  on  the  manners  of  the  bar- 
barians of  the  country,  as  he  pleased  to 
term  the  Irish,  intending  to  beguile  his  labours 
with  fishing,  an  amusement  to  which  he  was 
particularly  attached.  He  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  bound  for  the  Lakes  of  Westmeath. 
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The  strength  of  his  last  glass  on  board 
caused  him  to  descant  upon  the  failings  of 
the  Irish  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms,  until 
two  gentlemen  belonging  to  that  country  at  last 
thought  it  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  his  abuse, 
and  for  this  purpose  devised  the  following  plan. 
The  top  berth,  above  where  the  inebriated 
Chintz  was  sitting,  was  contrived  so  as  to 
open  and  shut  by  raising  or  lowering  a  door, 
which  was  concealed  in  the  frame-work  below, 
and  it  now  happened  to  be  open.  One  of 
the  Herculean  scions  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
seized  Chintz  by  the  shoulders,  whilst,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  other  took  him  by  the 
heels,  and  the  two  began  to  swing  him  back- 
wards and  forwards,  amidst  roars  of  laughter 
from  aU  the  passengers.  As  soon  as  they 
had  gained  sufficient  impetus,  and  with  a  shout 
from  all  hands,  he  was  pitched  into  the  berth, 
the  door  pulled  up,  and  the  key  turned.  For 
a  few  minutes,  horrid  imprecations,  short  kicks 
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against  the  door,  and  half-stifled  noises  were 
heard ;  then,  a  peculiar  sound,  familiar  to 
most  who  have  crossed  our  Channel,  and  all 
was  over. 

Our  hero,  who  had  been  exceedingly  amused 
at  Mr.  Chintz's  finale,  the  night  before,  saw, 
at  half  a  glance,  that  the  effect  of  the  whisky 
punch  had  not  quite  evaporated.  The  after- 
effects of  a  whisky  debauch  are  awfuL  There 
he  sate,  abusing  the  waiter,  and  everything 
which  he  placed  upon  the  table,  from  the 
knives  and  forks  to  the  place,  and,  finally, 
the  country  which  contained  them. 

Cromwell  could  not  help  calculating  to  him- 
self the  sort  of  life  he  would  lead  in  Ireland, 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  an  altercation  outside 
the  window.  The  voice  could  not  be  mistaken  ; 
it  was  that  of  Chintz,  who,  in  a  most  voci- 
ferous manner,  was  interrogating  Mick  at  the 
door. 
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Mr.  C— "CaUacab." 
M. — "A  cab,  your  honour?" 
C— "  Yes,  you  fool !  a  cab." 
M, — "  What's  a  cab,  your  honour  ?'* 
C.  — "  Have  you  no   public  conveyances   in 
Ireland  ?" 

M. — "Public   conveyances,  your  honour,  is 

'itr 

C— "Yes;  cabs." 

M. — "  Oh,  then,  there's  lashins  of  'em  !" 

C. — "  Then  call  one  for  me ;  I  want  to  go  to 
Martin  Kelly's." 

M. — "  It's  a  car  your  honour  manes  ?" 

C. — "  What  do  you  mean  by  a  car  ?" 

M. — "  What's  a  car,  is  it,  your  honour  ?" 

C— "  Yes ;  what's  a  car  ?" 

Af. — "  Why,  your  honour,  there's  two  kinds- 
of  thim ;  there's  an  inside  car  and  there's  an 
outside  car." 

C— "  What's  the  difference  ?" 

M. — "  Why,  your  honour,  an  inside  car  has 
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the  wheels  outside ;  and  an  outside  car  has  the 
wheels  inside." 

This  time,  however,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Chintz, 
who  had  become  rather  sober,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  he  had  the  best  of  it ;  for  he  replied : 

"Then  order  me  an  inside  car,  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  wheels  inside  with  me  !" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  little  nonsense,  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men. 

In  one  of  the  quarters  in  Portobello  Barracks, 
and  enveloped  in  a  green  silk  dressing-gown, 
lined  with  puce-coloured  satin,  sate  an  officer, 
reclining  in  a  Dover  chair. 

On  the  table  was  an  open  box,  of  dark  green 
morocco  leather,  and  scattered  over  it  were 
sundry  locks  of  hair,  tied  up  with  ribbons  of  all 
colours  and  hues. 

This  gallant  officer  was  no  other  than 
Philip  Augustus  Filagree.  He  had  remained  in 
his  original  regiment  until  he  obtained  his  com- 
pany, and  had  then  exchanged  into  a  regiment 
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of  Hussars.  There  was  little  alteration  in  his 
room:  the  furniture  was  the  same  as  previously; 
but  he  had  made  a  few  additions  to  the  pictures, 
or  rather  prints, —  John  Hayter's  beautiful 
*  Amy  Robsart/  and  that  French  representation 
of  the  Cure  carrying  off  an  innocent  village 
belle  behind  him  on  his  horse,  while,  with  a 
peculiar  expression,  he  is  gratifying  his  nasal 
organs  with  a  pinch  of  rappee,  and  which  is 
entitled  *^  la  honne  prise  ;"  and  two  other  French 
productions,  the  one  being  a  snow-storm,  and 
the  other  a  gale  of  wind  ;  in  both  of  which  are 
exposed  some  very  pretty  faces,  and  exceedingly 
good  feet  and  ankles. 

The     fuU-length     cabinet-sized     picture     of 
Philip  Augustus  himself,  in  the  uniform  of  the 

,  had   been  replaced    by  one  in  his   new 

uniform ;  and,  on  the  rug  before  the  fire — 
excessively  old,  excessively  wheezy,  was  our  old 
friend  Fuzbos.  He  had  become  so  fat  that  he 
was  of  no  further   use  to  his  master,  whose 
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formidable  mustachios  and  laced  jacket  came  to 
his  aid  most  a-propos,  just  as  Furzebush's 
talents  declined. 

From  the  appearance  of  our  friend  the 
Muffin,  from  the  way  in  which  he  passed  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  and  the  languid 
manner  in  which  he  adjusted  the  points  of  his 
moustaches,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  he 
had  at  last  been  entrapped  by  the  little  God. 
No  such  thing  :  the  truth  was,  his  campaign  in 
Ireland  was  about  to  be  brought  to  a  close,  and 
he  was  looking  over  his  pledges  of  love,  in  case 
there  might  be  any  worth  keeping,  or  likely  to 
turn  up  to  advantage  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  committing  them  to  the  flames  as  he 
proceeded  in  his  examination. 

The  Muffin  had  just  lit  upon  an  exceedingly 
greasy-looking  three-cornered  envelope,  and  the 
mirific,  or  Balm  of  Columbia,  or  whatever  it 
was  with  which  the  owner  of  the  contents  had 
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assisted  nature,  had  evidently  been  applied 
with  no  unsparing  hand.  On  opening  this 
particular  paper,  which  was  tied  with  a  piece 
of  narrow  blue  ribbon,  that  had  originally 
formed  part  of  a  sandal  belonging  to  the 
fair  owner  of  the  enclosure,  Filagree  burst 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter  —  base 
deceiver ! 

The  envelope  contained  a  long  lock  of  fiery 
red  hair ;  the  absorbent  quality  of  the  paper 
having  operated  the  extraction  of  the  pomatum 
which  had  caused  the  tress,  when  cut  off,  to 
appear,  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  Muffin,  of 
the  most  interesting  auburn  shade.  The 
paper  had  dissipated  the  auburn  tint,  and  left 
the  carrot  only. 

Exhausted,  Philip  Augustus  sunk  into  the 
sort  of  lethargic  loll  in  the  Dover  chair  in  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  re-introduce  him  to  the 
reader.     Suddenly,  the  door  opened,    and  our 
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hero  confronted  him.  They  had  not  met  for 
five  years,  and  now  rushed  at  each  other  just  as 
two  good  fellows  do,  delighted  to  meet. 

Cromwell  was  the  first  to  speak  : 

"  By  jove  !  just  the  same  as  ever  !"  whereon 
Filagree  took  up  a  double  handful  of  the 
pledges  of  aff'ection,  and  pitched  them  into  the 
fire,  but  one  falling  on  the  rug.  Furzebush  set 
up  a  bark — a  sort  of  husky,  wheezy  bark,  in 
tone,  the  nearest  approach  to  his  old  original 
funny  bark  which  he  had  recently  achieved,  and, 
for  the  last  time  in  his  life,  stood  upon  his  hind 
legs. 

The  fallen  lock  was  the  only  one  saved  out  of 
at  least  a  hundred,  collected  by  the  Muffin 
during  his  Irish  campaign. 

Reader,  can  you  guess  whose  it  was  ?  It 
belonged  to  the  Muffin's  very  first  love — Miss 
O'Shaughnessy  *that  was' — the  young  lady  of 
the  groves  of  Clanhugh. 
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Filagree  had  encountered  this,  the  early 
object  of  his  affections,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  On  entering  a  town  with  his  regiment, 
or  detachment,  he  made  it  an  invariable 
practice  to  take,  immediately,  a  military  survey 
of  every  window  in  the  place,  and,  of  course,  to 
recommend  himself  to  every  face  which  came 
forth  to  stare  at  "the  army."  In  marching 
through  a  town  in  the  far  west,  the  band  had 
attracted  to  the  window  all  the  ladies  therein, 
and,  amongst  them,  "  Pensez  a  moi.'^ 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  our  Muffin  had  lost 
all  recollection  of  his  early  love.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise,  when  he  had  had  at  least  five 
hundred  since  ?  Not  so,  Pensez  a  moi.  She 
knew  him  again  directly,  although  his  face  was 
enveloped  in  a  regular  forest  of  hair.  He  passed 
on  his  way,  however,  without  having  recognised 
her.  She  now  belonged  to  another,  having 
married  an  Englishman  who  had  taken  a  share 
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in  a  salmon-fishery  and  lived  in  the  town ;  but 
still  took  her  position  daily  at  the  window,  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  Filagree's  attention. 

Sloping  down  the  town,  one  day,  and, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  looking  up  at 
every  window,  his  progress  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  appearance  of  a  profusion  of  luxuriant 
auburn  ringlets  waving  in  the  wind,  and  an 
exceedingly  square-elbowed,  raw-boned  arm, 
holding  a  tea-pot  out  of  the  window.  On  look- 
ing up,  and  stopping  to  examine  the  cause  of 
this  strange  phenomena,  he  was  accosted  in  the 
following  language, 

"  Captain  !  Captain,  dear  !  won't  you  come 
in  ?  Don't  ye  recollect  me,  Captain  Jewel  ? — 
Sure  I'm  Mrs.  Trout,  Euphemia  O'Shaughnessy 
that  was.  Don't  you  recollect  me.  Oh  ! 
Captain,  dare,  come  in — come  in  1 — my  tay-pot 
defies  ye  !" 

That  lock  of  hair  and  bit  of  blue  ribbon  were 
the  result. 
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Cromwell  inquired  if  Filagree  knew  anything 
of  O 'Toole,  or  of  what  had  become  of  him  since 
they  had  obliged  him  to  leave  the  service. 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  said  he  ;  "I  happened  to  be 
quartered  in  the  town  near  Blazeaway  Castle, 
and  at  which  a  post- car  arrived  three  times  a 
week.  One  day,  after  spending  the  morning 
according  to  our  usual  practice,  looking  over  the 
battlements  of  the  bridge,  watching  the  bubbles 
float  under,  and  betting  with  a  brother  officer  as 
to  whether  the  one  I  had  backed,  or  his,  would 
reach  the  other  side,  and  after  winning  sundry 
half-crowns  on  the  result,  I  was  lounging  about 
the  wretched  place  which,  according  to  O 'Toole, 
rejoiced  in  the  appellation  of  the  '  main  street' 
of  Bally-beg,  when  "  the  car"  was  descried 
entering  the  town  at  the  further  end,  cheered 
by  a  crowd  of  half-starved  and  wretchedly-clad 
boys.  In  due  time  the  conveyance  was  pulled 
up  before  the  principal  inn. 

A  shout  from  the  assembled  beggars,  greeted 
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our  old  enemy,  O'Toole,  as  he  alighted  from  the 
car,  and  was  assailed  by  a  well-known  widow- 
woman  thus : 

"  Your  honour's  welcome  home,  darlint ; 
welcome  home  to  ye,  Mr,  O'Toole ;  long  life  to 
your  honour ;  remember  your  poor  old  widder, 
Mr.  O'Toole ;  it  was  yourself  that  was  always 
good  to  the  poor.  Throw  us  a  little  sixpence, 
for  the  love  of  God  !" 

"  Go  to !"    was  the  reply  ;  when,  quick 

as  thought,  he  received  for  an  answer, 

"  Bedad,  that's  a  bad  place  you're  sending 
me  to,  your  honour :  but  when  I  get  there  I'll 
tell  your  ould  father  you're  cutting  down  all  the 
timber  !" 

Filagree  having  wound  up  his  account  by 
saying  that  he  thought  O'Toole  had  become  a 
"  Buckeen"  of  the  first  water — having  taken  the 
management  of  the  ^  blazers,'  a  sort  of  scratch 
pack  known  as  "  Trencher"  hounds,  which 
would  hunt  anything,  from  a  red  deer  to  a  red 
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herring,  Cromwell  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa, 
lit  his  cigar,  and  told  his  friend,  in  a  few  words, 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  had  brought 
him  so  suddenly  to  Ireland.  Having,  as  we 
have  seen,  accompanied  Signor  Pinto  to  a  large 
studio  in  Venice,  he  had  there  made  a  discovery 
which  appeared  likely  to  aifect  seriously  his 
future  state  in  life,  and  might  even  compel  him 
to  a  change  of  name.  He  informed  our  Muffin 
that  he  had  come  over  for  the  express  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  unravel  the  mystery,  and  was 
going  to  start  the  very  next  day,  by  the  Boyle 
day- coach,  for  MuUingar,  from  whence  he  should 
go  on  to  Multifarnham,  to  visit  his  property. 
He  had  started  for  Dubhn  the  moment  he  had 
made  the  discovery,  which,  for  the  present,  it 
was  his  intention  to  keep  quiet.  He  had  not 
even  made  his  agent  aware  of  it  ;  nor  did  that 
gentleman  know  that  he  was  not,  at  the 
moment,  in  Venice.  He  then  told  Filagree 
that  it  was  the    best    season  in    the  year  for 
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fishing  in  Lough  Dereverragh  ;  that  the  *  green 
drake/  would  be  on  the  water  in  a  day  or  two  ; 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  accompany  him  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery. 

Filagree  was  delighted  at  the  prospect ;  he 
expected  leave  of  absence — for  which  he  had 
applied,  every  hour,  and  agreed  to  spend  a 
fortnight  with  his  old  friend.  This  being 
decided,  they  settled  to  start  together  the  next 
morning  by  the  coach,  and  Cromwell  gave 
Filagree  a  further  account  of  some  of  the 
personages  with  whom  the  reader  has  made 
friends. 

Not  a  month  pre^dously,  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Scabbart,  giving  him  a 
lengthy  statement  of  his  last  essay  on  cross- 
belts,  and  acquainting  him  that  he  really 
believed  he  should,  in  time,  awaken  some  of  the 
authorities  at  the  Horse-Guards,  or  the  board 
of  general  officers,  to  the  cruelty  and  absurdity 
of  continuing  breast-plates  in  the  service. 
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Both  our  hero  and  Filagree  agreed  that, 
prosy  as  were  his  pamphlets,  the  old  fellow  was 
perfectly  right  in  the  main,  and  that  the  getting 
rid  of  breast-plates  would  be  doing  a  good 
service  to  the  infantry  soldiers,  as  they  only 
caused  the  belts  to  cross  and  be  confined  at  a 
particular  point,  for  appearance  sake,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  have  full  play,  and  to  cross  in 
the  manner  most  natural,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  comfortable  to  the  soldier. 

Scabbart  had  had  a  very  violent  attack  of 
brain  fever,  brought  on,  it  was  said,  by  his 
hearing  of  the  invention  of  lucifer  matches,  the 
substitution  of  percussion  for  the  old  flint  locks 
in  the  service,  and  the  conveyance  of  troops  by 
the  railway.  He  felt  that  his  occupation  was 
gone,  and  that  the  art  of  war  would  be  so  much 
affected  by  the  march  of  steam,  that  all  he  had 
written  would  go  for  nothing  ;  and,  by  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  he  had  gone  to  the  south 
of  France,  for  a  little  quiet  and  change  of  air. 
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Colonel  Bassoon  was  next  disposed  of.  Filagree 
had  seen  him  last.  He  was  still  in  command 
of  their  old  regiment  ;  which  was  in  the  best 
possible  order,  and  would,  to  a  man,  do  anything 
for  their  Colonel. 

On  the  subject  of  Hamey  Crosbie,  now  Lady 
Vaughan,  our  hero  was  not  as  communicative  to 
his  friend  as  formerly,  but  he  excited  his 
curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  descriptions 
of  the  fair  Agnes.  She  was  just  his  sort  of 
creature. 

Lively,  gay,  and  debonaire  ; 

he  would  be  delighted  with  her.  The  Muffin 
made  every  sort  of  inquiry,  and  seemed  quite 
beside  himself  when  Cromwell  proposed  that  he 
should  accompany  him  back  to  Italy  the 
ensuing  winter. 

That  day  was  a  harvest  to  the  fishing-tackle 
makers  in  Dublin,  for,  besides,  rods,  reels, 
landing-nets  and  gaffs,  between  our  Muffin  and 
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Mr.  Chintz,  they  contrived  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  faded  and  damaged  flies,  feathers,  and 
pieces  of  colours,  which  had  accumulated  in 
their  shops  for  years  ;  all  of  which  they  passed 
off  to  the  uninitiated  as  sober  colours,  the  only 
real  killing  ones  for  the  Westmeath  Waters; 
but 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
*Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

The  next  morning,  the  Boyle  coach  stood 
under  the  arch- way  of  the  coach-office  attached 
to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Hotel,  in  Dawson 
Street.  At  five  minutes  to  seven  o'clock,  the 
horses  were  put  to,  the  coachman  was  on  the 
box,  and  the  passengers  were  in  the  act  of 
taking  their  respective  places.  The  coach  was 
apparently  heavily  laden.  Along  the  roof  were 
stretched  sundry  rods,  some  in  long  deal  cases, 
which  at  once  explained  that  they  had  come 
from  the  other  side  the    "  herring  pond,"    while 
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others,  simply  fastened  together,  were  treated  to 
no  sort  of  covering,  and  were  very  much  the 
worse  for  the  want  of  varnish ;  but  still,  bespoke 
that  they  belonged  to  workmen.  They  looked 
like  work;  while  others  again,  in  mackintosh 
covers,  at  once  proclaimed  "the  shop,"  and  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  upon  the  roof,  the  reader 
may  infer  that  both  Mr.  Chintz  and  Filagree 
were  true  to  their  time.  They  were,  in  a  few 
minutes,  joined  by  our  hero. 

Filagree  and  Cromwell  had  secured  places 
inside  the  coach,  but,  as  the  morning  was  fine, 
they  preferred  the  outside,  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  pri^dlege  of  "  turning  in,"  should 
it  rain,  as  it  frequently  does  in  Ireland  when 
the  morning's  hght  is  very  brilliant. 

On  taking  his  seat,  Cromwell  found  himself 
placed  directly  opposite  to  M'Clusky,  the  guard. 
On  entering  the  yard,  and  ascending  the  steps, 
he  had  remarked  that  the  coachman's  head 
was  tied  up  in  a  cotton  pocket-handkerchief, 
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over  which  was  placed  his  broad-brimmed 
whity-brown  castor  ;  but,  being  desired  to 
take  his  place,  Cromwell  did  as  he  was  bid, 
clambered  up  behind,  and  thought  no  more 
of  the  coachman  or  his  extraordinary  head- 
gear. Smack  went  the  whip,  and  up  went 
a  cornopean  to  M'Clusky's  mouth,  as  the  Boyle 
coach  turned  from  under  the  arch,  and  with  a 
cheer  from  the  ragged,  but  witty  collection  before 
the  gate,  rattled  away  down  Dawson  Street, 
to  the  tune  of  "  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning," 

You've  heard  talk  of  a  frog  in  an  Opera  hat ! 
There's  a  mighty  old  tale  of  a  mouse  and  a  cat ; 
I'll  tell  you  another  as  extraordinary  mayhap. 
Of  a  frog  that  wore  a  high-cowl'd  cap, 

With  his  right  leg,  left  leg,  under  leg,  upper  leg, 
Patrick's  day  in  the  morning. 

The  box  and  front  seats  had  been  engaged 
by  a  party  from  "  the  Castle,"  who  were  bound 
for  Multifarnham ;  but  the  pile  of  luggage 
on   the   top   of  the   coach  completely  cut  off 
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from  the  passengers  occupying  the  hack-seats, 
all  communication,  and  even  view  of  those  in 
the  front.  The  persons  behind  were  seven  in 
number.  On  the  hindermost  seat  were  three, 
the  one  in  the  right  corner  being  the  guard, 
whom  not  to  know  would,  *'  argue  one's  self 
unknown."  The  very  cut  of  his  goat-skin  coat 
proclaimed  him  a  wag  of  the  very  first  water. 
From  the  rail  by  his  side  was  hung  a 
long  wicker-work  case,  in  which  reposed  the 
aforesaid  cornopean,  whence  M'Clusky  could 
draw  forth  almost  any  strain,  from  '  Garry - 
Owen,'  or  '  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning,'  to 
*  Suoni  la  tromba.'  In  one  pocket  of  the 
goat-skin  dread-nought  was  a  'pocket'  edition 
of  Lord  Byron  ;  and  in  the  other,  a  similar 
one  of  our  immortal  bard.  Not  that  M'Clusky 
required  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  them 
at  his  fingers'  ends  —  but  they  were  useful 
in  settling  disputes. 
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Opposite  sate  our  hero ;  on  his  right,  the 
Miiffin- worrier ;  on  his  right  again,  a  man 
whose  complexion  bordered  upon  what  is  termed 
*  liver-faced,^  snub-nosed,  and  enveloped  in  a 
sort  of  cut-away  shooting-coat,  which  gave  one 
the  idea  of  his  having  carefully  studied,  (and 
profited,  too,)  by  the  advertisements  of  Moses 
and  Son — to  reform  his  tailor's  bills.  This 
individual  was  no  other  than  our  Chintz,  but, 
as  his  portrait  will  be  given  at  a  later  period 
of  the  journey,  we  will  abstain  at  present  from 
a  more  minute  description  of  his  personal 
appearance,  and  call  attention  to  the  first 
remark  he  made  after  they  had  passed  College 
Green. 

It  so  happened  that  a  gun,  in  a  list  cover, 
had  been  placed  upon  the  roof  of  the  coach, 
and  the  porters  had  so  fastened  it,  that  it 
appeared  as  if  purposely  directed  at  the  head 
of  Mr.   Chintz ;  "  Guard  !  guard  !"  roared  he, 
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of  a  sudden,  "remove  the  gun! — it  is  dan- 
gerous— it  may  be  loaded.  Take  it  away,  I 
say  ! — do  you  hear  me,  guard  ?" 

"  Not  the  smallest  danger.  Sir,"  was  the 
laconic  but  perfectly  respectful  reply  :  "  there 
is  only  one  barrel  loaded,  Sir ; — not  the  smallest 
danger,  I  can  assure  you,  Sir,  on  my  most 
sacred  word  of  honour  !" 

At  a  glance,  M'Clusky  had  discovered  the 
sort  of  person  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  have  some  fun. 
On  his  left  sate  a  well-known  character,  Mr. 
Joseph  Atkinson,  better  known  as  *  Joe  Atkinson,' 
or  the  *  Ould  Warrior,'  and  our  guard  could 
scarcely  have  found  a  more  efficient  coadjutor. 

Accordingly,  as  the  coach  turned  the  corner 
at  Parliament  Street,  and  entered  upon  the 
quay,  M'Clusky  opened  out,  directing  his 
conversation  to  Mr.  Chintz,  who,  by  this  time, 
had  got  over  the  fright  occasioned  by  sitting 
directly  in  front  of  a  list  cover  which  he  had 
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supposed  to  contain  a  loaded  gun;  and,  with 
note-book  in  hand,  was  on  the  qui  vive  for 
information  as  to  the  Irish  barbarians.  He 
could  not  have  fallen  into  worse  hands,  for 
his  purpose,  than  those  of  M'Clusky. 

Along  rattled  *The  Boyle,'  down  the  quay, 
and  over  Bloody  Bridge,  celebrated  by  the 
Dean,  in  his  "  City  Showers"  —  an  extract 
from  which  Mr.  Chintz  fuUy  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  for  a  heading  to  his  opening 
chapter  on  Ireland.  The  bridge  crossed,  the 
Royal  Barracks  were  passed;  then,  the  Wel- 
lington Testimonial,  but  the  coach  went  so 
fast  by  that  unsightly  erection  that  Chintz  had 
not  time  to  make  a  note  of  the  number  or 
names  of  the  actions  thereon  described.  The 
long  wall  of  the  Phoenix  Park — the  bridge 
at  Chapel  Izod — Palmerston — passed,  and  the 
top  of  the  hill  above  Lucan  was  gained,  and 
here,  a  grand  view  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains, 
standing    up    from    out    of   a    fog   in    which 
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their  base  was  enveloped,  and  which  caused 
them  to  loom  to  double  their  height,  called 
forth  a  general  exclamation  from  the  pas- 
sengers. 

'  The  Boyle'  rattled  over  the  bridge,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Liffey,  as  it 
tumbles  over  the  salmon  leap  at  Leixlip  and 
threads  its  foaming  way  under  the  broad  shade 
of  lofty  trees  in  its  downward  course  towards 
Dublin.  At  Leixlip  the  horses  were  changed, 
and  a  passenger  who  had  taken  his  place 
for  Boyle  chose  to  change  his  mind  and 
alighted.  His  baggage  was  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  great  heap  on  top  of  the  coach, 
M'Clusky  having  judiciously,  but,  as  it  turned 
out,  unluckily,  placed  it  there. 

The  unpacking  of  the  pile  took  up  a  long 
time  ;  and  from  sundry  unintelligible  murmurs 
which  escaped  Mr.  Chintz,  it  was  evident  that 
that   individual    was   boiling    over    with  wrath 
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and  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  to  vent 
it  upon  the  very  first  person  he  crossed.  The 
loss  of  time  in  getting  down  the  passenger's 
luggage  and  that  in  replacing  the  remainder, 
afforded  him  the  desired  occasion,  and  the  victim 
selected  was  M'Clusky,  who  was  sitting  quietly 
enveloped  in  his  goat- skin  '  dreadnought,'  ap- 
parently taking  his  morning  nap,  but  wide 
awake,  all  the  time,  to  the  absurdities  of  his 
neighbour. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know,"  said  Mr. 
Chintz,  "  how  such  a  lazy,  sleepy  guard  as 
you,  would  be  tolerated  in  England  ?  Why, 
on  our  coaches  all  is  order  and  regularity ; 
a  crack  whip  for  a  coachman,  and  a  smart 
active  fellow  for  a  guard- — one  who  would  get 
down  a  passenger's  luggage  without  detaining 
the  coach  half  an  hour." 

*'  It  is  very  natural.  Sir,"  said  M'Clusky, 
stretching    himself,     "  that    you    should   prefer 
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the  coaches  in  England  to  those  in  Ireland ; 
but  why  will  you  not  allow  us  the  merit  of 
doing  our  best  to  please  our  passengers  ?" 

"  Please  your  passengers  !"  replied  the  other. 
"  Why,  if  they  submit  to  be  detained  along 
the  roads  some  two  or  three  hours  longer 
than  there  is  any  necessity  for — owing  to  the 
laziness  of  the  guard,  more  fools  they !" 

"  Why,  Sir,"  rephed  M'Clusky,  "  whatever 
fault  may  have  been  found  with  me,  I  never 
was  blamed  before  for  want  of  activity." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Mr.  Chintz,  "  Fll  bet  you 
a  sovereign  I'll  get  off  the  coach  and  return 
to  my  place  before  you  can  reach  the  ground." 

"Hoo-ff!"  said  M'Clusky;  "I'd  be  loath 
to  make  a  bet  with  a  gentleman  like  you,  but 
if  you  will  have  it,  Captain  Atkinson  here 
will,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  hold  the 
stakes." 

"  Done !"  said  Mr.  Chintz,  pulling  out  his 
purse. 
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"  Done !"  said  M'Clusky,  placing  a  dirty 
provincial  note  for  the  same  value  in  the  hands 
of  the  aforesaid  Captain  Atkinson,  who  was 
duly  elected  umpire  by  both  parties. 

M'Clusky  then  began  '  to  peel  /  off  went 
the  goat-skin,  whilst,  at  the  same  moment, 
Mr.  Chintz  divested  himself  of  the  Moses  and 
Son's  *  upper  Benjamin,'  or  '  Taglioni.' 

*'  Ahem  !"  exclaimed  Chintz  ;  '*  I  thought 
you  were  a  fatter  fellow,  by  half." 

"  I  havn't  done  yet,"  was  M'Clusky's  reply, 
as  he  took  off  another  coat,  and  displayed,  to 
the  astonished  bagman,  an  active,  thick- set, 
muscular  frame,  very  different  from  what  he 
had  contemplated. 

"  Are  you  both  ready  ?"  from  Joe  Atkinson ; 
and,  the  reply  being  in  the  affirmative,  thea 
foDowed — 

The  inquirer  into  Irish  character,  began  to 
descend  in  the  regular  manner,  step  by  step,  to 
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the  road,  but,  long  ere  his  foot  had  reached  the 
second  step,  M'Clusky,  with  one  bound,  had 
sprung  to  the  top  of  the  pile  of  luggage,  and 
from  thence,  "  without  changing  his  leg,"  to 
the  road  beneath:  and,  as  the  coach  passed  him, 
gave  a  jump — caught  hold  of  the  back  rail  of 
the  hind  seat,  and  vaulted  into  his  place ;  while 
the  other,  puffing  and  blowing,  after  a  run  of 
ten  minutes,  succeeded  in  regaining  the  coach, 
and,  at  length,  resumed  his  position,  amidst  a 
shout  of  laughter  from  the  other  passengers. 

"Now,"  said  M'Clusky — who  had  already 
resumed  a  portion  of  his  outer  garments,  "  I 
believe,   Captain,  I'm  entitled  to  the  stakes?" 

"  Certainly,"    replied  the  umpire. 

"  I  don't  think  you  are,"  said  Chintz,  "  for 
had  I  known  you  were  so  active  a  man  I  would 
not  have  made  any  bet  with  you." 

"  Very  likely.  Sir,"  responded  M'Clusky, 
"  and  I  believe  you  have  a  good  deal  more  to 
learn  yet.     From  your  appearance,  I  should  say 
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you  were  not  long  in  the  country : — I'll  there- 
fore excuse  you  your  bet,  and  when  you  come 
amongst  people  with  whom  you  are  not 
acquainted,  I  would  advise  you,  another  time, 
not  to  find  fault,  or  to  give  your  opinion  too 
hastily  upon  matters  of  which  you  have  no 
knowledge." 

By  the  time  the  laugh  had  subsided,  Carton 
had  been  passed,  and  the  coach  had  once  more 
stopped  to  change  horses,  at  Maynooth.  That 
effected,  the  '  Boyle'  passed  down  the  street, 
turned  the  corner,  and,  passing  the  fine  old  ruin 
of  Maynooth  Castle,  was  rattling  along  the  flat 
which  intervenes  between  the  latter  place  and 
the  *  iUigant'  town  of  Kilcock,  when  M'Clusky 
pointed  to  a  miserable  cabin,  at  the  side  of  the 
road. 

"  Do  you  see  that  cabin,  Captain  ?"  said 
M'Clusky. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  our  Joe. 

"  Well,"  continued  M'Clusky,    "it  once  con- 
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tained  an  old  man,  who  died  last  April,  leaving 
two  sons,  between  whom  his  land  was  to  be 
equally  divided,  and,  in  order  that  no  jealousy 
should  exist  as  to  the  division,  it  was  to  be 
settled  by  parties  named  by  each  of  them. 
Well,  Sir,  the  best  trick  you  ever  heard  of, 
perhaps,  was  played  by  one  of  them  to  a  dirty 
petty-fogging  bit  of  an  attorney,  that  lived  in 
that  yellow-dashed  house  there,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  town — one  Pagey  Doolan,  they  call 
him." 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  of  *  Doolan'  our 
hero  pricked  up  his  ears,  but,  seeing  that 
M'Clusky,  meant  no  allusion  to  him,  he  made 
no  remark,  and  the  other  continued : 

"  After  the  land  had  been  divided,  Pat,  who 
was  the  youngest  brother,  chose  to  consider  that 
he  had  the  worst  of  the  division  by  about  £1  7, 
and,  to  make  it  even,  he  stole  his  brother 
Shameen's  mare.  Well,  Sir,  Shameen  naturally 
objected  to  his  brother's  mode  of  proceeding, 
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and  had  him  brought  to  justice,  and  Pat  was 
fully  committed  to  stand  his  trial  at  the  next 
assizes." 

Here  Mr.  Chintz — who,  since  his  defeat,  had 
sate  in  sullen  and  contemptuous  indifference  to 
all  the  fun  that  was  going  on,  was  seen  to  take 
out  his  pocket-book  and  commence  making  an 
entry — which  our  hero  could  not  help  seeing, 
headed,  "  Lawless  conduct  in  famihes — common 
occurrence."    M'Clusky  proceeded  : 

"  Poor  Pat  was  thrown  into  great  tribulation 
by  this,  and  got  a  friend  to  consult  with  Pagey 
Doolan,  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Pagey  at 
once  undertook,  for  the  promise  of  a  thirty- 
shilling  note,  to  extricate  him  from  his  perilous 
position  ;  and,  further,  stipulated  that  he,  Pat, 
should  pay  implicit  obedience  to  his  orders. 

Pagey  went  to  visit  Pat  in  his  prison,  and  got 
him  to  promise  that  he  would  not  speak  a  word 
to  a  soul,  from  the  time  he  left  him  until  the 
trial   was    over,    but    that,    whenever    he    was 
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spoken  to,  he  would  merely  whistle  in  return,  at 
the  same  time  explaining  to  him  that  his  only 
chance  of  escape  lay  in  doing  exactly  as  he  was 
bid.     He  then  left  the  cell. 

Not  long  after,  the  turnkey,  going  to  pay 
him  a  visit  and  leave  him  his  prison  fare, 
put  some  questions  to  Pat,  but  the  only  answer 
he  got  was  a  **  wh-e-ugh  !"  (whistle).  Thinking 
this  very  odd,  the  turnkey  went  to  tell  the  jailer, 
who  himself  went  to  the  cell,  and  endeavoured 
to  draw  the  prisoner  into  conversation.  Not  an 
answer  could  he  get  from  him  except  the 
whistle.  Every  question  was  answered  by 
"  wh-e-ugh  !'^  The  jailer  soon  left  the  man, 
thinking  that  he  was  mad. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  Pat  was  placed 
in  the  dock,  and  immediately  under  him  sate 
Pagey  Doolan.  The  jury  were  sworn,  and  the 
question  was  put,     "  Are   you   guilty  or   not 

guilty  r 

"  Wh-e-ugh !" 
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The  question  was  repeated.  No  reply,  save 
a  "  wh-e-ugh  !"  Then  came  the  judge ; — another 
"  wh-e-ugh  r'  At  length,  no  one  being  able  to 
make  anything  of  him,  the  doctor  was  called 
into  court,  to  examine  Pat  as  to  the  sanity  of 
his  mind.  All  was  of  no  avail  ;  every  attempt 
of  the  doctor  to  draw  him  into  any  other 
expression  than  a  whistle,  was  a  failure :  he 
therefore  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
prisoner  was  insane  ;  the  charge  against  him 
fell  to  the  ground,  of  course,  and  he  recovered 
his  Hberty.  Pagey  jumped  up  with  delight, 
rushed  out  of  court — seized  Pat  by  the  hand, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Well ! — didn't  I  get  you  well 
out  of  that  scrape,  eh  ?" 

"  Wh-e-ugh  !"  was  the  reply. 

"  I'll  trouble  you  for  the  thirty  shillings 
which  you  promised  me  if  I  got  you  re- 
leased ?" 

"  Wh-e-ugh !" 

"Ye  dirty  blackguard !" 
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"  Wh-e-ugh !"  and  off  walked  Pat :  and  Pagey 
Doolan  is  to  this  day  saluted  by  all  the  little 
ragged  rascals  in  the  town  with  a  whistle  when- 
ever they  see  him. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr. 
Pagey  Doolan  had  been  caught  in  his  own  trap; 
for,  no  later  than  a  day  or  two  previously, 
M'Clusky  himself  had  contrived  to  raise  an 
undeniably  good  laugh  against  the  cunning 
attorney. 

According  to  his  usual  practice,  the  guard 
had  deposited  some  sandwiches  in  the  pocket  of 
one  of  his  great  coats,  which,  as  the  weather 
happened  to  be  particularly  fine  that  day,  he  had 
left  lying  upon  the  seat.  Having  got  down  to 
take  a  stone  out  of  the  near-leader's  off  foot, 
Pagey  Doolan,  whose  quick  eye  had  descried  a 
portion  of  ham,  mustard,  and  bread,  which  an 
accidental  fracture  in  the  Nation  (newspaper) 
their  envelope,  had  disclosed,  thought  this  the 
very  opportunity  that  he  desired.     For  six  long 
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Irish  miles  had  his  mouth  watered  for  the  tanta- 
lizing morsels,  on  which  his  eyes  alone  could  feast. 

With  a  desperate  clutch  he  now  seized  upon 
the  sandwiches,  extricated  them  from  the  scrap  of 
"  the  Nation,"  and  devoured  them,  as  the  show- 
man says  "  with  most  astonishing  avidity,"  so 
much  so  indeed  that  the  food  could  not  possibly 
have  done  him  any  good,  particularly  as  the  re- 
ascent  of  M'Clusky  to  his  place  obliged  him  to 
swallow  the  last  one  whole,  an  effort  which,  in 
connection  with  the  mustard  probably,  caused 
his  eyes  immediately  to  fill  with  tears.  M'Clusky 
had  already  observed  the  longing  looks  bestowed 
by  Pagey  upon  his  sandwiches,  and  instantly 
saw  what  had  happened,  but  did  not  in  the  least 
betray  even  a  suspicion  of  the  theft ;  making 
up  his  mind,  however,  that  he  would  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  exposing  Mr.  Pagey 
Doolan  to  the  rest  of  the  passengers. 

The  coach  had  progressed  some  eight  or  ten 
miles,  and  Pagey  was  congratulating  himself  on 
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having  so  cleverly  gained  a  luncheon — and  at 
another's  expense,  when,  suddenly,  one  of  those 
overgrown  curs,  a  cross  between  the  old  Irish 
greyhound  and  a  sheep-dog — rushed  out  of  a 
cabin  by  the  road-side,  and  began  barking  at 
the  horses.  M'Clusky  instantly  seized  his  coat, 
and  proceeded  to  fumble  about  in  the  pockets, 
having,  apparently,  made  a  most  diligent  search 
for  his  sandwiches.  "Bedad!"  suddenly  exclaimed 
he,  "  some  one  has  stolen  my  sandwiches  ! — 
he's  a  dead  man,  whoever  he  is  ! — I  had  them 
made  up  on  purpose  for  that  confounded  dog ! 
He  makes  a  regular  practice  of  annoying  us 
every  day.  There  was  a  double  dose  of 
strychnine  in  them ;  for,  although  I  can't  bear 
the  sight  of  the  brute,  still  I  thought  I'd  give 
him  enough  to  finish  him  at  once,  for  I'd  be 
loath  to  keep  him  in  pain." 

Pagey  Doolan,  whose  agonized  countenance 
showed  every  shade  fi'om  red  to  white  as 
M'Clusky  proceeded  with  his  tale,  seized  hold  of 
the  iron  railing  on  each  side  of  his  seat  with  a 
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sort  of  convulsive  grasp,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
guard  concluded  than  his  eyes  were  seen  to  turn 
upwards,  and,  with  both  hands  pressed  upon  his 
stomach,  he  blubbered  outright,  and  declared 
he  was  poisoned.  "  Oh  !  Holy  Moses  1'* 
roared  he,  "a  doctor  I — stop  the  coach! — Vm 
kilt ! — a  doctor  ! — a  pump  ! — anything !  Oh ! 
Moses,  I'm  kilt!— I'm  kilt ! !" 

During  this  paroxysm,  the  whole  of  the 
passengers  were  convulsed  with  laughter ;  but 
M'Clusky  all  the  time  maintained  the  greatest 
gravity,  and  it  was  not  until  after  Mr.  Pagey 
Doolan  had  swallowed,  by  his  advice,  six  or 
eight  large  glasses  of  hot  water,  at  Infield, 
where  the  coach  stopped  for  breakfast,  that  he 
reminded  him  of  the  commandment  against 
picking  and  stealing. 

On  taking  his  place  on  the  coach  in  Dawson 
Street,  our  hero  had  been  slightly  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  the  coachman's  head, 
enveloped  as  it  was  in  a  cotton  pocket-handker- 
chief which  had  something  the  appearance  of  a 
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fancy  lining  to  his  hat.  A  great  deal  of  banter- 
ing had  gone  on  between  him  and  the  guard 
during  the  journey  to  Infield,  as  to  the  loss  of 
his  wig,  which  Gibson  declared  must  have  been 
stolen  out  of  his  lodging  in  Dublin  during  the 
night. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  coach  at  MuUingar,  as 
the  passengers  descended,  their  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  shout.  The  boys  and  beggar- 
women  who  surrounded  the  coach,  roared  again. 
Shout  followed  shout  as  Gibson  descended  from 
his  box,  and  the  dignity  of  that  box  was  at  an 
end. — More  shouts, — "  murder  will  out." 

"  Mr.  Gibson,  jewel  agrah  !  yeVe  left  your 
wig  behind  you." 

Many  a  true  word  is  said  in  jest ;  and,  the 
action  of  getting  down  causing  the  skirts  of  his 
coat  to  open  on  either  side,  the  lost  wig  was 
discovered  pinned  beneath  them. 

"  Oh !   M'Clusky,  ye  murthering  villain  !" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  water  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees. 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine. 
And  scatt'red  cities  crowning  these. 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 
Have  strew'd  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

CHILDE    HAROLD.    . 

What  Jack,  in  his  sea-going  phraseology, 
terms  a  "  cap-full  of  wind/'  is,  by  shore-going 
people — be  it  fair,  or  be  it  foul,  construed  into 
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little  less  than  a  hurricane  ;  and,  as  most 
persons,  when  about  to  be  ferried  over  our 
narrow  channel,  are  inclined  to  place  implicit 
reliance  on  the  old  adage  that,  "  after  a  calm, 
comes  a  storm,"  so  a  sharp  sou- wester  of 
two  days'  duration  had,  for  the  time,  stopped 
the  career  of  a  multitude  of  persons  bound  from 
Dover  to  Ostend. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  August, 

In  London  not  a  soul  you  meet 
The  town  is  sea- ward  fled  ; 
And  empty  is  each  western  street. 

E'en  cits  the  spot  a  desert  call 
WTiere  London,  widow'd  one. 

Raises  her  smoky  parasol. 
To  screen  her  from  the  sun. 

Our  hero  and  Filagree  found  themselves 
flying  from  the  heat  of  the  metropolis,  Hke 
many  of  their  countrymen,  to  be  broiled, 
hustled,    and    decanted   from  Belgian    railways 
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into  Rhenish  steam-boats  and  hurried  on  with 
the  stream  of  cockneys  at  that  season  rushing 
up  the  Rhine. 

The  long-waited  for  calm  arrived  the  very 
day  that  Cromwell  and  his  friend  found  them- 
selves on  board  one  of  those  iron  boats  which 
contrive  to  perform  the  distance  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  old  tubs  still 
struggling  on  the  station.  The  sun  was 
scorching  hot  ;  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
passengers  and  seven  carriages  crowded  the 
narrow  deck  of  the  boat.  To  move  about  was 
impossible.  Shade  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
save  under  the  funnel,  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
kind  of  awning. 

The  skipper,  who  had  lately  had  to  thank  his 
stars  for  the  smooth  passage  which  led  to  his 
being  dubbed  a  knight  by  some  sea-sick 
potentate,  strutted  from  one  of  his  distinguished 
passengers  to  another,  with  as  much  importance 
as  would  intimate  that  it  was  to  his  interest  at 
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the  weather  office  alone,  that  they  were  indebted 
for  the  present  calm.     On  shore,  too,  he  stalked 
conspicuous;  like  a  certain  by-gone  Bishop  of 
Oxford,   who,    inflated    with    pride,    big   with 
importance  and  the    good  things  of  this  life, 
while  proceeding  through  the  streets  of  Oxford, 
his  head  high  in  air,  and  his  thoughts  bent,  no 
doubt,  on  church  preferment,  mingled  perhaps 
with  visions  of  venison  and  turtle,  ran  over  a 
small  boy  belonging  to  a  training-stable.     His 
Reverence's  dignity  might  have  stood  the  chance 
of  being  compromised,  in  his  own  estimation, 
had  he  condescended  to  take  the  least  notice  of 
a  *'  cur"    who  ought  to  have  kept  out  of  the 
way  of   so  august  a  personage,  but,  unluckily, 
the  boy,  who  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
high  station  of  the  individual  who  did  him  the 
honour  of  running  over  him,  very  naturally  felt 
rather  sore — looked  quietly  up  into  his  Reve- 
rence's   face,    and    there    detecting  no    sort  of 
contrition  for  his  faux  pas,  exclaimed,     "  I  say. 
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old  feller,  who  was  that  chap  that  ever  was  fool 
enough  to  let  you  out  without  a  martingale, 
eh?" 

On  the  day  in  question,  there  was  no  nearer 
approach  to  royalty  for  the  skipper  than  a  half- 
dozen  of  King  Charles'  spaniels,  which  a  Hun- 
garian lady  was  carrying  home  to  her 
Vaterland. 

The  pace  on  the  Belgian  railways  is  anything 
but  that  of  Faugh-a-Ballagh,  Flying  Childers,  or 
Cawroush,  but  it  may  have  its  advantages,  inas- 
much as  accidents  rarely,  if  ever,  happen.  Our 
friends  left  Ostend  with  the  flourish  of  a 
trumpet,  and  although  the  pace  was  slow,  it  was 
sure.  Five  and  a  half  hours  brought  them  to 
Brussels.  Tunnels  there  are  none ;  ladies, 
therefore,  may  trust  their  fair  fame  on  a 
Flanders'  railway,  "  sans  tache  et  sans  re- 
proche" 

But,  if  the  objection  to  tunnels  be  got  over, 
this  route  is  not  without  its  desagremens.      In 
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passing  over  the  dead  sandy  flat  from  Ostend  to 
Ghent,  travellers  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  quality  of  the  soil  of  Flanders,  by 
means  of  the  continued  showers  of  sand  which 
find  their  way  through  windows,  blinds,  and 
doors,  effectually  filling  up  all  the  interstices 
between  waistcoats,  neckcloths,  chemises,  and 
the  other  etceteras  of  attire,  to  such  an  extent 
that,  at  each  station,  a  general  shaking  of  blouses 
takes  place 

Having  landed  our  travellers  in  Belgium, 
the  reader  may  wish  to  be  informed  why  we 
have  so  suddenly  got  over  the  time  and  distance 
between  the  Westmeath  Lakes,  where  we  left 
them,  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the  finny 
tribe.  Our  Muffin  never  killed  a  fish;  he 
tried  every  fly  in  his  book : — "  the  dap" — 
brown  murroughs — and  "  the  otter."  Crom- 
well was  difl'erently  engaged,  and  the  result  of 
his  researches  will,  in  due  time,  be  revealed. 
Meanwhile,  we  will  proceed  to  "Le  Flandres'' — 
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an  excellent  table  d^h6te,  the  recollection  of 
which  was  sufficient  inducement  to  our  friends 
to  give  it  another  trial ;  and  hither  they  repaired. 
The  Hotel  de  Flandres,  with  most  of  the 
hotels  of  Brussels,  overlooks  the  Place  Royale — 
at  this  season,  from  the  numerous  arrivals  and 
departures,  exceedingly  noisy.  Carriage  after 
carriage,  and  omnibus  after  omnibus,  are  for 
ever  coaching  round,  and,  in  general,  many  are 
the  attempts  made  by  the  wearied  traveller  before 
he  finds  a  shelter.  Here,  if  the  landlords  would 
hang  out  a  ball  by  day — in  the  manner  practised 
by  our  railways,  and  show  some  coloured  light 
by  night,  it  might  serve  to  warn  the  lodging- 
seeking  herds,  that  all  was  full  within.  As 
to  lions,  they  are  so  tame,  and  have  been  so 
often  seen  and  described,  that  nothing  remains 
untold,  in  the  present  days  of  "  hand-books." 
There  is  little  to  interest  in  the  way  of  pictures ; 
some  bad  ones,  of  Rubens,  there  are  (if  they  be 
his)  in  the  museum,  and  as  for  those  shewn  in 
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the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  custode 
hurries  visitors  past  at  such  a  rate  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  whether  one  has  gained  or 
lost  by  the  exhibition. 

Brussels'  lace,  and  the  most  comme  il  faut 
chaussures,  are  sure  to  detain  the  *' better 
halves"  of  those  married  gentlemen  who  pass 
through  the  Belgian  capital.  The  unfortunate 
husband,  it  is  true,  may  visit  Waterloo,  or  be 
bribed  with  half-a-dozen  cambric  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, with  thunder-and-lightning  borders, 
or  a  few  embroidered  shirts,  with  Mechlin  jabots, 
for  which  he  pays  quite  as  much  as  he  would 
do  in  London,  without  getting  so  good  an 
article,  or  having  the  satisfaction  of  having  spent 
his  money  in  his  own  country.  Further,  he 
finds  that  his  lady  has  let  him  in  for  an 
imperial  full  of  finery,  all  of  which  has  to  go 
through  the  ordeal  of  smuggling,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  on  his  return  to  England. 

The  finery  in  the  shops  at  Brussels  instantly 
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caught  oui'  Filagree's  eye.  Some  evening  boots 
in  Nelen's  window — patent  leather  feet  with  red 
morocco  legs,  attracted  his  attention :  these  he 
immediately  ordered ;  also  three  dozen  of  the 
aforesaid  thunder-and-lightning-bordered  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  But  what  most  of  all  tickled 
the  Muffin's  fancy,  were  some  India-rubber 
trousers,  which  he  happened  to  see,  hanging 
up  at  a  tailor's  door.  As  they  appeared  to  him 
au  naturel—if  we  may  make  use  of  the  term 
when  speaking  of  nether  garments- — the  legs 
were  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  but,  so 
elastic  were  they,  that  when  put  on  and  pulled 
up,  they  fitted  admirably.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Muffin  had  seen  a  pair  upon  a  French  commis- 
voyageur  who  had  sat  next  him  at  the  table 
ffhdte  at  the  Flandres,  and  he  became  so 
enamoured  with  their  set,  and  the  perfect 
manner  in  which  the  material  accommodated 
itself  to  the  shape  of  the  leg,  that  he  forthwith 
determined  to   procure   a  pair  if  possible,  and 
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for  that  purpose  had  sallied  forth,  directly  after 
breakfast  in  search  of  them.  In  great  glee  he 
produced  his  purchase  to  the  wondering  gaze 
of  our  hero,  who  laughed  until  he  was  ready 
to  cry  at  the  first  appearance  of  Filagree's 
pantalon  de  gomme  elastique.  When  in  a  state 
of  repose,  the  legs,  not  being  so  long  as  the 
other  part,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  frog, 
stretched  upon  its  back. 

Brussels  swarms  with  troops.  Some  80,000 
have  La  Belgique  as  a  standing  army — each 
man  averaging  four  feet  nothing.  Of  the 
whole  number,  but  one  half  are  under  arms. 
"The  Guides,"  a  species  of  Life-Guards,  are 
dressed  in  a  handsome  green  uniform,  with  a 
Hussar  busby,  and  number  about  800  :  they  have 
also  some  regiments  of  Lancers  ;  but  what  most 
struck  our  young  officers  was  the  unsightly 
brick-dust-coioured  trousers,  and  extenuated 
blue  undress  uniforms,  worn  by  the  officers  of 
Infantry. 
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But  the  Belgian  troops,  it  would  appear,  are 
good  marksmen.  An  officer  who  happened  to 
be  in  Brussels  during  the  Revolution  of  '30, 
not  wishing  to  share  the  fate  of  poor  Lord 
Blantyre,  and  thinking,  with  Old  Hudibras, 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour, 
took  a  line,  if  not  a  leaf  out  of  his  book, 
and  determined,  ere  he  trusted  his  own  head 
out  of  the  window,  to  substitute  a  target.  This 
he  easily  managed,  as  he  happened  to  be 
lodging  over  the  shop  of  a  coiffeur.  He  pro- 
cured a  barber's  block,  the  nearest  possible 
likeness  to  a  human  head,  and  which  he  fancied 
pretty  sure  to  be  mistaken  for  such  during  so 
great  a  scene  of  confusion.  Nor  was  he  mis- 
taken, for,  on  holding  it  out  at  the  window,  it 
was  soon  (he  declared)  filled  with  bullets.  .  The 
stately  elms,  too,  in  the  park,  remain  to  this 
day,  living  witnesses  of  Belgian  prowess,  and 
their  artillery  practice.  Over  Waterloo,  also — 
to  which  our  young  soldiers  of  course  devoted 
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a  day,  under  the  guidance  of  Cotton,  the  Belgic 
lion  is  reared  triumphant,  and  above  the  spot 
on  which,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  stood 
the  victorious  Duke,  beholding  squadron  after 
squadron  and  regiment  after  regiment  of  the 
Imperial  Cuirassiers,  and  the  masses  of  the 
old  and  new  guard,  rush  on,  to  be  hurled  to 
destruction. 

Oh,  my  brave  countrymen  !  ye  answered  well 
To  that  heroic  trust. 

All  the  earth  has  been  scarped  away  for  some 
three  feet  around,  and  heaped  up,  to  erect  this 
lion ;  and,  its  head  being  directed  towards  the 
Belgian  capital,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  its  opposite  extremity  pays  any- 
thing but  a  French  compliment  to  la  belle 
France. 

Amongst  other  delicacies,  quails  were  handed 
round  at  the  Flandres,  Fancying  that,  in  the 
month  of  August,  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
and  that  they   must  be  blackbirds  or  thrushes, 
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of  which  dainties  foreigners  are  exceedingly  fond, 
as  well  for  the  diversion  they  find  first  in 
shooting,  as  afterwards  in  eating  them,  Crom- 
well made  the  experiment :  quail  they  proved  to 
be,  undoubtedly. 

*'  Ce  sont  seulement  les  meres ,  Monsieur,** 
was  the  waiter's  reply. 

After  a  day  at  Brussels,  our  party  left  for 
Bonn.  In  the  carriage  was  an  excessively  fat, 
good-humoured  Swiss,  who,  having  resided  some 
forty  years  in  Belgium,  had  become  naturalized. 
Mentioning  the  circumstance  of  the  quails  to 
him,  Cromwell  inquired  if  game  laws  existed 
not?  He  received  for  reply  that  they  did,  and 
that  they  were  strict ;  but  that  they  were  so 
far  invaded  that  no  less  than  8000  hares  had 
passed  the  gates  of  Brussels  in  the  month  of 
June,  each  hare  paying  one  franc  to  the  revenue. 
This  extent  of  poaching  is  therefore  connived 
at. 

Their  fat  friend,    who  was    delighted  at  the 
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opportunity  afforded  of  doing  the  honours  of  the 
road  and  of  Belgium,  was  on  his  way  to  Aix, 
*'  to  drink  and  bathe ;"  but,  unHke  the  Germans 
— who  usually  over-eat  themselves  for  ten 
months  in  the  year,  and  then  rush  to  a  "  Bad" 
to  starve  and  drink  for  two — our  jolly  friend 
seemed  resolved  to  give  his  interior  no  sort  of 
hohday.  When  at  Brussels,  he  declared  that 
he  invariably  had  three  hampers  of  asparagus 
sent  to  him  weekly,  during  the  season,  from 
Ghent,  and,  on  approaching  Li^ge,  his  eyes 
glistened  and  his  mouth  watered  as  he  pointed 
out  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  pea  harvest. 
He  was  building  on  the  quantity  of  salmon  he 
expected  to  enjoy,  informed  his  companions 
that  he  ate  and  drank  of  everything,  and 
assured  them  that  the  water  which  they 
suggested  to  be  unpleasantly  like  rotten  eggs, 
became,  in  a  day  or  two,  as  palatable  as 
champagne. 

Next  to  eating,  his  idee  fixe  was  horror  of 
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the  Jesuits,  and  he  complained  of  the  clergy 
in  general,  and  delivered  a  long  dissertation  on 
their  misconduct.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Napoleon,  especially  of  his  policy  towards 
them  :  "  They  were  protected,"  he  said,  "  under 
his  government,  but  he  kept  them  sous  les 
verges"  At  one  place  where  the  convoi  stopped, 
they  took  up  a  whole  carriage-full  of  Jesuits  : 
in  the  greatest  glee  he  returned  to  Cromwell, 
and  said  "  Je  ne  sais  pas  d'ou  me  vient  tout 
cette  canaille." 

As  he  pointed  out  Liege,  he  declared  that, 
before  the  great  revolution,  it  had  contained 
400  convents,  which  sustained  numbers  of 
paupers,  w^ho  depended  upon  them  for  their 
daily  subsistence,  some  receiving  a  few  sous, 
others,  a  little  soup,  or  bread.  During  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  General  Charteau,  one  of  the 
Vauriens  of  that  atrocious  time,  was  sent  down 
by  the  nation  to  destroy  the  monastic  establish- 
ments in  Belgium.     When  his  commission  was 
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known  in  Liege,  the  magistrates  earnestly 
remonstrated  with  him — "  Thousands,"  said 
they,  "  have  no  other  means  of  existence  but 
the  daily  dole  from  the  convent ;  they  will  all 
rise  and  destroy  the  town." 

"  I  know  no  law  but  that  of  the  Republic," 
replied  the  General,  as  he  placed  a  brigade  of 
guns  in  the  market-place :  "  if  resistance  be 
made,  I  shall  fire  upon  the  people.''  No  resist- 
ance, however,  was  made  :  the  people  soon 
began  to  work,  *'and  now,"  said  their  informant, 
"it  is  the  richest  city,  and  has  the  busiest  popu- 
lation in  Belgium." 


On  once  more  taking  their  places,  after 
having  alighted  at  the  Prussian  frontier,  the 
friends  found  themselves  in  a  carriage  in  which 
were  seated  an  elderly  lady  and  her  two  daughters 
— their  compatriots. 

The  young  ladies,  who  were  just  blooming 
into  womanhood,  were  exceedingly  good-looking. 

G    3 
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It  was  their  first  visit  to  the  continent :  every- 
thing was  new  to  them,  from  the  peculiar  smell 
v^hich  linen  has  when  washed  in  Belgium,  to 
the  manner  in  which  Flemings  convey  their 
food  to  their  mouths  ;  and  they  were  in  the 
greatest  possible  "  force,"  as  Filagree  termed  it, 
and  fuU  of  fun,  whilst  their  mother  was,  in 
proportion,  cross  and  pettish.  She  knew  not 
a  word  of  any  language  save  her  own,  and, 
consequently,  thought  she  was  invariably  im- 
posed upon  by  "  the  French,"  as  she  persisted 
in  denominating  all  foreigners.  She  knew  no 
distinction  between  Belgians,  Prussians,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  Nassau.  They  were  aU  French 
to  her.  The  young  ladies,  who  had  persuaded 
their  mother  to  go  abroad,  promised  that  she 
should  be  at  no  trouble,  and  that  they  would 
do  aU  the  talking,  and  arrange  everything  as 
economically  as  possible.  But  "  Ma"  was, 
unfortunately,  so  cross,  she  would  interfere  with 
everything,  the  Muffin  was  informed,  in  certainly 
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less  than  ten  minutes  after  he  and  our  hero 
had  taken  their  places.  This  perverter  of  female 
innocence,  had,  with  his  accustomed  gallantry, 
entered  into  conversation  with  Miss  Mary  Bull. 
(He  saw  her  name  on  the  fly-leaf  of  her  pocket 
edition  of  '  Child  Harold,'  and,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, and  after  a  fair  allowance  of  coquettry 
on  her  part,  at  length  explained  to  her  the 
mystery) . 

Filagree  carried  on  the  conversation  in 
French,  and,  indeed,  passed  himself  off  as  a 
foreigner  to  the  mother ;  who,  thinking  such 
was  the  case,  opened  a  tirade  of  abuse,  in  very 
unqualified  bad  English,  against  him  and  his 
friend.  Miss  Mary  Bull  flirted  and  laughed 
more  than  was  quite  becoming,  which  tended 
to  increase  Mrs.  Bull's  ill-humour.  Words 
were  scarcely  bad  enough  for  foreigners :  she 
regularly  fumed  again. 

Presently,   they  entered  one   of  the  tunnels 
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which  commence  almost  immediately  on  leaving 
this  station,  and  come  quick  in  succession 
between  it  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Cromwell  was  in  one  of  his  old  humours, 
and  full  of  fun.  A  thought  struck  him : 
he  would  play  off  the  old  lady  for  her  ill- 
breeding,  and  he  imparted  his  plan  to  Filagree. 

Shortly,  they  were  whisked  into  a  tunnel,  and 
all  was  darkness. 

Smack  !  Smack  !  from  Cromwell,  and 
ditto,  ditto,  from  the  Muffin,  as  they  faithfully 
imitated  loud  kissing.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and 
the  old  lady  was  "  fit  to  be  tied." 

"  Girls,  what  are  you  about  ?" 

Smack  !   Smack  !  again. 

*'  Charlotte  ! — Mary  !— girls  ! — " 

Smack  !  Smack  ! —  (a  titter  from  Mary). 

"  Mary  1— Charlotte  !— " 

Smack  !  Smack  ! —  (a  titter  from  both 
young  ladies). 
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"  Gentlemen  !  —  my  daughters  !  —  do  you 
hear  ? — Sacre /'* 

Here  that  peculiar  light  which  warns  the 
traveller  by  railway  that  he  is  just  about  to 
emerge  into  light,  appeared,  and  all  was  silence. 
Flashing  into  the  Hght,  both  young  ladies  looked 
as  innocent  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  (and 
nothing  had  happened) ;  Filagree  looked  at  his 
boots,  and  our  hero  scanned  mamma  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  her  until  that  moment.  '  Ma' 
herself  looked  daggers. 

Whish — and  into  another  tunnel  like  a  shot. 

Smack  !  Smack  !    again. 

"  Gentlemen  ! — girls  !  such  conduct !" — (roars 
of  laughter  from  the  young  ladies) . 

Smack !  Smack  ! 

"  Charlotte  ! — Mary  !" — (renewed  laughter). 

"I'll  stop  the  coach  ! — guard  ! — Mary  ! — 
Charlotte  ! — gentlemen  ! — " 

Smack  !    Smack  !  Smack  !  ! ! 
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The  convoi  merged  into   daylight,   and  was 
stopped  at  the  station. 


For  many,  the  Rhine  has  it  charms,  and 
appears,  no  doubt,  to  be  glorious.  It  has  been 
lauded  to  the  summit  of  the  Drachenfels  by 
Byron.  The  first — even  the  second  time  of 
seeing  it,  pleases;  but  we  are  told  that  '  enough 
is  as  good  as  a  feast,'  and  the  eye  that  has  once 
beheld  the  sun  rise  over  Vesuvius  and  cast  ray 
after  ray  upon  the  Bay  of  Naples,  or  which 
has  taken  its  last  farewell  of  the  same,  as  he  has 
lit  up  with  a  golden  light  the  long  line  of 
acqueducts  crossing  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
throwing  their  purple  shadows  to  the  very  feet 
of  the  Alban  Hills — at  that  moment  a  mass  of 
gold  and  purple — that  eye  can  never  feast  again 
upon  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine.  The  charm 
is  for  ever  dissipated. 

Fine  bold  outlines  there  are,  and  castles  piled 
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up  in  the  most  picturesque  manner  ;  all  that 
can  be  desired  by  the  painter  who  confines 
himself  to  constant  white  and  tinted  paper ;  but 
for  colour,  he  that  has  once  studied  nature  in 
the  land  of  sunshine,  will  never  again  look  for  it 
upon  the  Rhine. 

The  upward  voyage,  then,  soon  becomes 
monotonous ;  'tis  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again, — long  pipes,  long  panoramas,  passing 
showers,  and  passing  Damfschiifs: — Ein  portion 
Hammel  cottelets,  ein  portion  Kalbsbraten 
(an  especial  gourmand  will  sometimes  order 
drei  portion  Erbsen  to  his  own  share) — the 
coloured  caps  of  the  students  taken  on  board  at 
Bonn — hats  off  continually  by  the  German 
part  of  the  community — Flemings  tearing  whole 
fowls  to  pieces  with  their  fingers.  There  are, 
too,  a  group  of  our  own  country-people,  for 
the  first  time  escaped  from  their  motherland — 
(it  can't  be  all  'fatherland!')     To  them,   the 
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Rhine  is  all  perfect,  saving,  perhaps,  as  regards 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives. 
Following,  no  doubt,  the  strict  injunctions 
given  them  by  the  friends  who  may  have 
recommended  the  tour,  they  carefully  retain 
their  knives  and  forks  during  dinner,  and, 
by  way  of  showing  their  cleanliness,  begin  by 
wiping  the  glasses  and  plates  set  before  them 
with  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  rendering  the 
cleanliness  of  the  proceeding  more,  perhaps, 
than  doubtful.  Such  are  the  daily  occurrences 
on  the  Rhine. 

In  the  lecture-room  at  Bonn,  are  four 
frescoes,  by  Cornelius  and  his  scholars,  which 
have  been  finished  about  five  years.  The  sub- 
jects are — philosophy,  medicine,  jurisprudence 
and  religion,  and  the  paintings  occupy  two  sides 
of  a  room  otherwise  bare  and  unfinished  ;  funds 
having  failed  to  complete  its  decoration.  The 
arabesque  borders  round  the  pictures  are  graceful 
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beautiful,  and  constantly  varied.  No  two 
medallions  are  alike,  and  there  is  much  fun  in 
those  around  the  philosophers,  all  the  common 
operations  of  life  being  portrayed, — a  cook  at 
his  stove — the  star-gazers,  in  a  telescope — the 
steam  from  a  kettle — the  fusion  of  metals — the 
miU,  and  the  mortar.  Around  the  professors  of 
the  healing  art  the  medallions  are  wreathed  with 
the  plants  used  in  medicine,  and  in  one  the 
poisonous  mushroom  is  represented  springing 
from  dead  men's  bones.  The  mesmerizer  and 
the  dentist  find  a  place;  our  Jenner,  also,  with 
his  cows — the  astrologer,  and  the  enchantress, 
by  her  cauldron. 

We  dwell  on  these  accessories  rather  than  on 
the  pictures  themselves,  hoping  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see  such  decora- 
tions called  into  use  for  our  private  houses,  for 
which  large  groups  will  be  unfit. — The  theolo- 
gical compartment  is  divided  into  two  groups— 
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the  Romanists  and  the  Reformers.  The  artist 
was  for  two  years  in  Rome,  copying  portraits 
for  the  former ;  still,  it  is  the  least  successful. 
The  colours  of  the  whole  appear  to  stand  well, 
and  the  plaster  to  have  been  properly  prepared, 
and  the  pictures  recall  to  the  mind  the  delight  of 
seeing  whole  bands  of  scholars  painting  in  the 
Bonifaz  Kirche  at  Munich — bringing  back  the 
days  of  Raphael  and  his  followers,  covering  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican  with  their  immortal 
works. 

It  is  well  for  English  art  that  an  impetus  has 
lately  been  given  towards  fresco  painting.  In 
landscapes,  the  English  school,  perhaps,  stands 
unrivalled  ;  and  as  to  colour  they  have  gone 
nearer  to  the  Venetians  than  any  other  modern 
school.  But  the  bane  of  the  higher  branches  of 
the  art  is  to  be  found  in  the  national  thirst  for 
portraits,  and  most  difficult  is  it  for  men  of 
talent  to  resist  the  temptation  of  making  money. 
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Unluckily,  to  be  a  fashionable  portrait-painter 
requires  but  little  genius: — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
said  he  could  teach  any  one  to  draw  a  likeness 
in  a  few  lessons.  To  paint  portraits,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  able  to  draw.  So  long  as  a 
lady-like  or  a  gentleman-like  appearance,  with  a 
general  likeness  and  air,  is  preserved,  the  acces- 
sories—such as  hands,  &c.  may  be  wholly 
neglected.  A  lay-figure — a  raised  stage — a 
brocaded  dressing-gown — a  china  bowl,  to  hold 
the  cards  of  distinguished  visitors,  the  higher 
the  rank  of  whom  the  greater  will  be  the  care 
taken  to  place  them— in  studied  negligence, 
uppermost  —  a  few  sketches,  rubbed  in,  in 
chalk,  water-colours,  or  whatever  is  most  likely 
to  create  an  idea  of  the  boldness  of  the  proceed- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  unlearned  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  art,  and  the  arrangement  is 
complete. 

The   real  secret  of  success,  however,  will  be 
found  in  asking  sufficiently  high  prices.     Five 
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hundred   guineas    is    not   too   much;    provided 

the  artist  donH  take  too  much  trouble,  many 

will  be  found  to    give  it  who  v^ould  deem    a 

painter  of  more  moderate  pretensions  unworthy 

of  handing  them  up,   (or  down,  whichever  way 

it  may  be),  to  posterity: 

Mocking  the  air,  with  colours  idly  spread. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

On  est  frappe  sans  cesse,  en  Allemagne,  du  contraste 
qui  existe  entre  les  sentimens  et  les  habitudes,  entre 
les  talens  et  les  gouts ;  la  civilisation  et  la  nature 
semblent  ne  s'etre  pas  encore  bien  amalgamees  en- 
semble  

L'enthousiasme  pour  les  arts  et  la  poesie  se  reunit 
a  des  habitudes  assez  vulgaires  dans  la  vie  sociale 

Les  poeles,  la  biere  et  la  fumee  de  tabac  forment 
autour  des  gens  du  peuple,  en  Allemagne,  une  sorte 
d'atmosphere  lourde  et  chaude  dont  ils  n'aiment  pas  a 
sortir. — de  l'allemagne,  par  mme.   de  stael. 

On  approaching  Mayence,  crowds  of  calves, 
bound  heads  and  feet,  and  heaped  one  upon 
the  other,  made  our  travellers  feel  very  sorry 
for  the  unfortunate  brutes,  and  for  themselves. 
There    was  not  the  slightest  doubt  left  upon 
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their  minds  as  to  what  would  be  the  contents 
of  the  '  Speisekarte'  at  all  the  tables-d'hote 
in  Mentz,  that  day,  and  for  the  next  month. 
At  the  Hotel  de  Hollande,  where  they  put 
up,  they  found  the  *  Speisekarte' — ^Anglice,  the 
bill  of  fare,  upon  the  table,  to  be  divided  into 
different  heads — roasts,  ragouts,  cutlets,  &c. 
There  was  Kalbskopf — and  Kalbs  under  the 
head  of  Brat  en ;  *  Kalbs'  under  that  of  cotelettes, 
and  *  Kalbs'  under  that  of  ragout, — and  when, 
at  that  important  period  in  the  progress  of  a 
German  table-d'hote,  at  which  the  salad  is 
about  to  make  its  appearance,  the  Ober-Kellner 
gives  the  buckle  at  the  back  of  his  pantaloons 
a  pull — turns  up  his  cuffs,  and,  with  a  huge 
knife  and  fork  in  hand,  is  seen  to  take  up 
his  position  in  front  of  a  great  wooden  tray, 
it  is  certain  that  in  addition  to  *  Kalb'  under 
the  aspects  above  described,  the  guests  are 
about  to  be  feasted  with  a  huge  mass  of  roasted 
veal 
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Piles  of  fowls  in  general  accompany  the 
veal,  and  four  strokes  of  the  artist's  knife 
suffice  to  dissect  them  ;  the  slices  of  veal  fall 
thick  and  fast  beneath  the  same  weapon,  and 
the  Ober-Kellner  fancies  himself  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  carvers,  and,  at  every  stioke,  looks 
round  for  applause. 

The  inhabitants    of  Mayence,  like  those  of 
Frankfort,     are    not    to    be    trusted    with    the 
exclusive  care  of  their  own  city  ;  but,  for  the 
better    maintenance    of    order    and    regularity, 
have  quartered  upon  them  a  number  of  Austrian 
and    Prussian    troops.      Among    the    former, 
Cromwell   observed    the   men    were   free    from 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  ever  inflicted   upon 
the   infantry  soldier — that  of   having  to   carry 
a  sword  in  addition  to  his  bayonet.     The  inuti- 
lity of  such    an  instrument  to  foot-soldiers — 
to    say    nothing    of  its    banging    against   the 
backs    of   their  legs    at  every    second    step  — 
appeared  so   obvious  to  Cromwell  that  he  re- 
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•solved  to  make  it,  immediately,  the  subject  of 
an  epistle  —  the  first  he  had  written  for  a 
length  of  time,  to  Scabbart. 

This  he  headed  just  as  the  Colonel  would 
have  done  one  of  his  pamphlets :  "  Sabre 
versus  Calf;"  and  so  delighted  was  the  old 
gentleman  at  finding  his  nephew's  communi- 
cation so  fraught  with  information  on  foreign 
arms  and  armies,  that  he  instantly  added 
a  note  to  his  '  Essay  on  Cross-belts,'  heading 
it  exactly  as  our  hero  had  his  letter,  only 
putting  the  words  in  Italics,  and  placing  two 
notes  of  admiration  after  them. 

Looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Hollande,  and  occupied  each  with  a  cigar 
and  a  strong  cup  of  coffee,  the  travellers  wit- 
nessed a  scene  which  perfectly  astonished  them. 
It  was  no  other  than  two  great  hulking,  greasy- 
looking  Germans  hugging  each  other !  A  great 
lumbering  Eilwagen  drew  up  at  the  corner 
of  the  street^ — a   window  was  lowered,   and  a 
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huge  face,  covered  with  an  enormous  red  beard, 
pushed  through  the  aperture:  round  about  it 
a  cloud  of  smoke  rolled  through  the  interstices, 
and  at  the  mouth  came  forth  another  cloud. 
He  to  whom  the  countenance  belonged  had 
espied  a  friend,  and  that  friend — who  also  had 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  had  espied  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  getting  rid  of  a  mouthful  of 
smoke,  the  latter,  being  short  in  stature, 
climbed  upon  the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  and 
presented  his  face  to  his  acquaintance. 

Of  course  Cromwell  and  Filagree  proceeded 
to  Frankfort,  Vv'hose  inhabitants  spare  no 
pains  or  expense  in  beautifying  their  city 
and  encouraging  the  fine  arts.  They  have 
lately  erected  a  noble  and  colossal  statue  to 
Goethe,  in  bronze — the  work  of  Schwanthaler, 
giving  great  proofs  of  his  talents  as  a 
sculptor,  and  promising  to  entitle  him,  hereafter, 
to  a  niche  in  the  Walhalla,  alongside  of 
Danneker   of  Stuttgart,    of  Ariadne  celebrity. 

VOL.    IL  H 
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The  picture-gallery  particularly  interested 
Cromwell;  but  although  Filagree  pretended 
to  take  an  interest  in  pictures,  and  a  little 
trouble  to  learn  the  names  of  the  best  artists, 
he  visited  the  galleries  for  quite  another  reason : 
they  were  the  best  possible  places  for  meeting 
all  strangers,  and  not  half  bad,  either,  for 
innocent  flirtations ;  but  our  hero  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  examine  the  works  of 
Overbeck,  Lessing  and  Achenback. 

Overbeck's  chef-d'oeuvre  of  "the  Triumph 
of  Religion  over  the  Arts,"  is  justly  prized  by 
its  possessors.  Above,  and  grouped  below 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  angels  and  saints, 
are  those  of  the  ancient  schools  who  used  their 
talents  in  the  service  of  religion  only.  Low^er, 
and  grouped  round  a  fountain,  are  those  who 
mixed  earthly  and  voluptuous  subjects  with 
works  of  a  graver  character — the  Venetians, 
and  the  Florentines,  Three  years  before,  at  Rome, 
Cromwell  had  seen  the  noble  old  man,  lodging 
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far  away  in  the  Ghetto,  or  Jews'  quarter. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  "  Purist"  school  in 
Germany,  and  one  of  the  most  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  revival  of  good  and 
classical  drawing,  as  we  see  in  his  works 
and  those  of  his  followers ;  who,  if  they  carry 
too  far  their  cold  and  stiff  outlines,  and  despise 
colour  too  much,  still  have  done  wonders 
for  the  general  advancement  of  the  art.  Over- 
beck  always  kept  the  cartoon  of  this  picture 
in  his  studio  at  Rome : — his  mild  and  dignified 
manner,  and  the  genius  of  his  countenance,  are 
not  easy  to  be  forgotten. 

From  Overbeck  we  turn  to  Lessing's  "  Preach- 
ing of  John  Huss."  Here  we  have  action, 
animation,  colour.  Most  of  the  figures  in  this 
picture  are  fine.  The  grouping  and  costume 
are  admirable  —  but  the  artist  has  lost  his 
general  effect  by  playing  too  much  with  his 
light  and  cutting  up  his  back-ground  with 
the  detail  of  the  broken  stone- work.     So    in 

H   2 
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the  opposite  picture  of  Ezzelin  in  chains, 
he  has  so  overworked  the  crumbling  wall  of 
the  prison,  that,  after  observing  it  for  a  short 
time,  it  appears  to  come  before  the  principal 
figure;  and  in  both  cases  there  is  a  want  of 
depth  in  the  retiring  perspective,  and  all  the 
figures  appear  to  be  stuck  to  the  wall. 

Stopping  only  to  examine  the  collections 
on  their  route,  or,  now  and  then,  while  Crom- 
well transferred  some  picturesque  morceau  to 
his  sketch-book,  the  travellers  reached  Heidel- 
berg, a  place  whose  beauty  can  scarcely  be 
ov^erpraised :  the  ruined  castle  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The 
German  language  bothered  them  not  a  little, 
notwithstanding  some  previous  reading  up  of 
Ollendorf  and  others.  That  may  be  said  of 
it,  which  has  been  said,  with,  perhaps,  less 
truth,  of  the  Italian ;  "  It  is  the  easiest  language 
to  know  a  little  of,  but  the  most  difficult  ta 
know  weU." 
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During  the  passage,  by  steam-boat,  from 
Mannheim  to  Strasbourg,  some  friends  of 
Cromwell's  came  on  board  —  a  Baron  von 
Schlammer  and  his  daughters — a  couple  of 
exceedingly  handsome,  showy,  braceleted  young 
ladies,  who  had  been  losing  their  money  at 
rouge  et  noir,  but  had  preserved  their  hearts. 
They  had  danced,  night  after  night,  in  the 
Baden  *  Sal,'  and,  flushed  with  their  conquests, 
stepped  upon  the  deck  of  the  boat  with  the 
confidence  of  acknowledged  beauty.  A  glance 
was  sufficient  for  the  Muffin :  he  was  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  both  of  them;  but 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  obliged  to  pass 
the  night  on  a  sofa,  and  in  his  clothes,  in 
addition  to  the  absence  of  even  the  usual 
pie-dish  wherein  to  perform  his  ablutions  in 
the  morning — naturally  leading  him  to  suppose 
that  he  could  not  make  quite  so  great  an 
impression  as  he  could  have  wished,  induced 
him,  the   instant   he   saw   the   beauties  make 
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their  appearance  on  the  deck,  to  dive  into 
the  cabin,  and  endeavour  to  set  himself  off 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

On  confronting  a  looking-glass  he  had  every 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  ap- 
pearance: it  was  even  better  than  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  fancy  during  his  rapid 
descent  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  "  Gross- 
Herzog  von  Baden :"  his  face  might  certainly 
have  been  a  little  cleaner,  and  the  collars  of 
his  shirt,  also,  a  little  whiter ;  but  then,  he 
had  on  Nellen's  patent  leather  boots,  and  his 
India-rubber  trousers — apparently  as  good  as  the 
day  he  had  bought  them  ;  so,  tolerably  satisfied 
with  his  general  appearance,  he  poised  his 
hat  upon  one  side,  and  commenced  his  ascent 
to  the  deck,  intending  to  kill  at  least  one 
of  the  Grafinns  von  Schlammer,  at  the  very 
first  glance. 

Proceeding  along  the  deck  with  his  usual 
lady-killing    gait,   he   was   suddenly    ^  brought 
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up*  by  discovering  Cromwell  in  conversation 
with  the  ladies.  They  were  evidently  on  inti- 
mate terms,  which  rather  perplexed  Filagree ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  his  self-possession,  and 
began  recommending  himself.  To  be  intro- 
duced to  them  regularly  was  not  part  of  his 
plan ;  he  was  not  desirous  of  making  their 
acquaintance  in  that  way,  but  wished  to  fasci- 
nate snake-like. 

After  completing  two  or  three  turns  up  and 
down  the  deck,  leaving  unnoticed  Cromwell's 
having,  naturally,  pointed  him  out  to  the  young 
ladies  as  his  friend — they,  in  their  off-hand, 
good-humoured  manner,  used  their  eye-glasses, 
and,  scanning  the  lady-killer  from  head  to 
foot,  he  chose  to  take  it  for  admiration,  and 
recommended  himself  most  particularly.  Un- 
fortimately  for  him,  Cromwell  beckoned,  and 
he  could  not  avoid  coming  up  to  the  assembled 
party.  The  proceeding  was  awfully  formal, 
dreadfully   awkward,  indeed — and   our  Muffin 
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lost  his  head  in  an  instant,  and  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  fit  of  shyness. 

His  right  foot,  however,  was  brought  forward, 
and  he  was  just  in  the  act  of  making  an  attempt 
at  a  bow,  when,  suddenly,  a  loud  explosion  was 
heard — a  crack — and  the  covering  of  Philip 
Augustus  Filagree's  right  leg  had  gone  off! 
The  strap  which  confined  the  trousers  under 
the  foot  had  given  way,  and,  so  elastic  was 
the  material  and  so  sudden  the  release  from 
its  extension,  that  it  flew  up  above  the  knee, 
exposing  the  red  morocco  legs  of  Mr.  Nelen's 
best  boots,  and  somewhat  more.  The  dignity 
of  the  effect  was  gone  :  the  Muffin  rushed  below, 
never  making  his  appearance  again  on  deck  until 
the  vessel  reached  Strasbourg.  The  Baron 
von  Schlammer  and  his  daughters  burst  into 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  which  lasted 
them,  *  on  and  off,'  until  they  arrived  at  their 
destination. 
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How  much  do  our  impressions  depend  on 
accident !  A  bright  day  gilds  the  most  dreary 
prospect :  a  gloomy  one,  and  how  different  the 
effect !  CromweU  and  Filagree  arrived  at 
Chillon,  with  Lord  Byron's  beautiful  and  melan- 
choly verses  ringing  in  their  ears.  The  glare 
of  the  morning's  sun  illuminated  its  picturesque 
turrets,  and  lit  up  the  mossy  walls.  The  two 
descended  into  the  vaults  :  the  delicious  coolness, 
the  enjoyment  of  such  a  shelter  from  the  sun, 
and  the  pleasure  of  reposing  in  such  a  place 
were  so  great,  that  it  required  a  strong  effort 
to  conjure  up  in  the  mind  the  image  of  a  deso- 
late prisoner,  and  to  think  upon  his  sufferings 
from  damp  and  cold. 

A  beautiful  and  shady  walk  leads  from  Chil- 
lon to  Montereux,  perhaps  the  loveliest  spot 
at  that  beautiful  end  of  the  Leman  Lake; 
and,  as  Cromwell  stood  in  the  churchyard, 
entranced  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  bells 
warned  him  that  a  congregation  was  collecting, 

H  3 
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There  is  samething  truly  pleasing  in  a  village 
congregation :  the  old  church — the  respected 
pastor,  the  attentive  people,  all  were  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  gatherings  which  our  travellers 
had  witnessed  at  the  hotel  frequented  by  their 
countrymen. 

Reader,  if  you  see  Chillon  on  a  fine  day,  take 
our  advice,  and  go  up  to  Montereux.  It  will 
repay  you. 

The  museum  at  Geneva  contains  a  bad  col- 
lection of  pictures  j  among  them  a  few  modern 
ones — landscapes  from  Calame's  easel,  laboured 
to  excess,  every  separate  leaf  in  his  spruce  fir 
trees  being  as  faithfully  represented  as  are  the 
hairs  of  the  wild  boars  at  Rome,  the  painter  of 
which  presents  his  admiring  visitors  with  a 
microscope  wherewith  to  discern  his  bores 
finished  to  a  hair.  How  different  from  the 
breadth  and  spirit  of  Rubens  or  Snyders ! 

The  Genevese  are  infuriated  with  Lady  Bulwer 
for  her  severe  strictures  in  the    ''  Memoirs   of  a 
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Muscovite."  Knowing  little  or  nothing  of  them, 
we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  judge ;  but,  if  the 
inn-keepers  and  tradespeople  are  to  be  taken 
as  any  sample  of  the  uneducated  portion  of  the 
community,  she  may  not  have  been  very  wide 
of  the  mark.  Many  of  the  former  are  the 
principal  persons  in  their  town,  and  lead  every- 
thing in  it,  and  their  extortion  has  ever  been 
proverbial : 

Point  d'argent  point  de  Suisse. 

On  walking  into  the  "  Ecu,"  Cromwell  per- 
ceived, from  large  placards  affixed  in  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  passage,  that,  besides  the  numerous 
hand-books  already  set  forth  from  Albemarle 
Street,  the  pubhc  were  about  to  be  indulged 
with  an  opposition  series  in  the  same  line,  got 
up  in  blue  and  gold  livery,  and  the  author 
of  which  has  taken  a  most  unfair  advantage 
of  Mr.  Murray,  inasmuch  as  his  own  likeness 
is  not  only  given  gratis  on  a  frontispiece  to  the 
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book,  but  is  to  be  discovered  hanging  up  in 
most  of  the  hotels  and  booksellers'  shops,  flanked 
by  an  exposd  of  the  cost  of  his  own  works  on 
-the  one  side,  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  rival's 
on  the  other,  headed  by  the  words  "  Look  upon 
this  side  and  upon  that !"  The  once  unrivalled 
"  Mrs.  Starke"  is  thrown  into  the  scale  with 
Murray's  lot,  and  the  new  candidate  for  public 
patronage  ingeniously  contrives  to  turn  the 
balance  in  his  own  favour,  backing  the  whole  by 
a  puff  to  the  effect  that,   "  he  who  could  go 

WRONG  WITH  SUCH  A  WORK  IN  HIS    POSSESSION, 
WOULD  LOSE  HIMSELF  IN  A  SENTRY  BOX." 
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CHAPITER  VIIL 

Thou  too,  hoar  mountain  !  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Off  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure,  serene. 
Into  the  depths  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain  !  thou — 

COLERIDGE. 

Prsesentiorem  et  conspicimus  Deum, 
Per  invias  Rupes,  fera  per  juga 
Clivosque  praeruptos,  sonantes 
Inter  aquas,  nemorumque  noctem. 

GRAY*S  ODE  TO  THE  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE. 

Even  in  bad  weather,  there  is  no  place  where 
one  is  less  bored,  for  a  week,  than  at  Chamoun  . 
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the  arrivals  and  departures — the  expeditions — 
the  packing  of  ladies  on  side-saddles — the 
Alpenstocks — the  chattering  and  clattering  oi 
the  guides — the  swaggering  of  return  jardinists 
— the  speculations  as  to  weather,  and  the 
excitement  consequent  on  any  change,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  dissipate  ennui,  and  to  amuse. 

From  a  char-a-banc  our  party  were  decanted, 
in  a  deluge  of  rain,  upon  the  esplanade  in  front 
of  the  hotel  de  V  Union.  The  glorious  morning 
on  which  thev  had  started  from  Geneva  had 
belied  its  promise,  and  the  sunshine  lasted  only 
long  enough  to  illumine  the  triste  valley  from 
thence  to  St.  Martin.  A  tax,  by  the  w^ay,  which 
must  be  paid  by  all  travellers,  before  reaching 
sublime  scenery,  is  this  threading  their  way 
amidst  second-rate  hills,  dry  water- courses,  and 
tiresome  valleys.  At  St.  Martin,  a  glorious 
view  of  Mont  Blanc  broke  upon  our  friends ; 
but,  soon  after,  the  clouds  began  to  thicken 
round,   and  they   had    hardly   got   over   more 
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than  half  the  distance  between  St.  Martin  and 
Chamouni  before  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  and 
the  curtains  of  their  char  could  scarcely  keep  out 
the  floods  of  water  which  descended. 

All  \dew  of  the  mountains  being  extinguished, 
there  was  no  amusement  left  for  Cromwell  and 
our  Muffin  while  boxed  up  in  a  vehicle  which 
progresses  with  so  crab-Kke  a  motion,  save 
indulging  in  occasional  peeps  at  the  distressed 
and  agonized  countenances  of  a  party  stowed 
away  in  some  other  chars,  which  had  left 
Geneva  before  their  own,  but  which  they  had 
overhauled  and  passed  at  St.  Martin.  The 
first  of  these  chars  contained  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Iodine,    the     former      of     whom     had     been 

assistant-surgeon    in    the ,     our    hero's 

regiment,  at  Gibraltar.  The  Doctor's  wife  w^as 
the  very  quintessence  of  vulgarity,  and  from 
once  having  had  a  good-humoured  face  and  a 
rather  fine  figure,  had  become  enormously  fat 
and  unwieldy. 
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"Mrs.   Iodine's  first  essay  in  foreign   parts, 
had  well  nigh  prevented  her  ever  again  leaving 
her  dear  native  country.     She  had,  after  much 
persuasion,  induced  her  husband  to  make  a  trip 
to  Paris,  promising  that  she  would  manage  every- 
thing most  economically,  which  her  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  would  enable  her  to  do  to 
perfection.    Accordingly,    more    for    peace  and 
quietness  than   anything  else,   on   his   promo- 
tion— which    his    wife    seized    to    renew    her 
oft-repeated    demand.  Dr.   Iodine   resolved  on 
a  visit  to  Paris.     There  is  very  little  necessity 
for    our    countrymen,    now-a-days,     to    speak 
French  between  London  and  Paris ;  Mrs.  Iodine, 
therefore,  had  few  opportunities  of  astonishing 
the   natives    with    their   own    language.     One 
unfortunate  post-boy,  however,  she  blew  up  in 
French,   but  the  poor  lad  never  having  heard 
French    so   perverted,    had  no    idea    that   the 
lady    was   using   that   language,  until,  at  last, 
exhausted  with    passion  and    his    perfect    in- 
difference,   she    pulled    up    the   window   and 
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informed  her  lord  that  the  boy  did  not  know 
his  own  language. 

At  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
famous  for  its  table  d'hote,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Iodine  took  up  their  abode.  The  lady  had 
intended  going  to  Meurice's,  but  in  her  ignorance 
of  French  names,  she  confounded  the  words 
Rivoli  and  Richelieu,  and  found  herself  at 
the  most  expensive,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
anti-English  hotel  in  Paris.  By  way  of 
economy,  she  ordered  for  their  dinner,  a  leg 
of  mutton,  and  a  bottle  of  port — nearly  the 
most  expensive  things  in  the  eating  and  drinking 
line  she  could  possibly  have  thought  of  in  France. 
Great,  then,  was  her  horror,  when  the  bill 
was  called  for;  and,  without  offering  one  word 
of  explanation  (they  did  not  speak  English  at 
the  Princes)  she  paid  the  exorbitant  demand, 
and,  giving  her  dear  Iodine  a  most  affectionate 
and  loving  squeeze,  informed  him,  to  his  great 
joy,  that  she  was  "  sick  to  death  of  kickshaws, 
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tol-de-rols  de  veau,  and  ding-dongs ;  and 
the  very  next  day,  to  the  unspeakable  de- 
light of  the  Doctor,  his  worst  half  consented 
to  being  stowed  away  in  the  banquette  of  the 
diligence  for  Boulogne. 

In  due  of  course  of  time,  however,  the  recol- 
lection of  the  ruinous  price  of  the  leg  of  mutton 
and  bottle  of  port  of  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  had 
completely  faded  from  the  mind  of  the  now 
portly  Mrs.  Iodine,  and  on  her  loving  lord's 
being  promoted  to  the  hospital  staff — she  once 
more  persuaded  him  to  make  a  tour,  or,  as  she 
said,  a  tower  in  Switzerland.  She  had  now 
done  everything  that  was  correct — had  seen 
Rubens's  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion in  the  museum  at  Antwerp,  and  had  gone 
up  to  Brussels,  instead  of  Liege,  from  Malines — 
the  most  puzzling  of  the  convoi  stations.  She 
had  brought  the  veritable  (humbug)  'Eau  de 
Cologne,'  from  the  fabrique  of  Jean  Marie 
Farina,  of  Jiilich's  Platz  ;  had  been  to  the  summit 
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of    the  Drachenfels — drunk  Johannisberger  in 
Prince  Mettemich's  own   vineyard — bought    a 
stag's-hom  candlestick  at   Frankfort — received 
civility  from  Mr.  Koch — had  seen  the  clock  in 
Strasbourg   cathedral,  where    a  figure  of  Old 
Time  comes  forth  and  strikes  the  hour — bought 
a  wooden  salad- spoon  and  fork  at  Interlachen — 
some  ginger-bread  jewelry  at  Capts,  in  Geneva 
— had  also  seen,   stuffed,  in  the   museum   at 
Berne,  the  celebrated  Mount  St.  Bernard  dog, 
Barry,  that  was  killed    by  a  Frenchman  whose 
life  he  was  endeavouring  to  save,  but  who  took 
his   preserver  for  a  wolf,    although  he  had  a 
large   brass    collar    on    with    spikes    round    it 
— and    at    the    table-d'hote  at    the  *  Ecu    de 
Geneve'  had  made   a   conquest  in  M.  le   Due 
— a  fine  black-muzzled  commis-voyageur  from 
Chartres,  whom  she  imagined  to  be  the  Due  of 
Chartres — having  seen  his  name  entered  in  the 
traveller's  book  as  M.  le  Due,  de  Chartres ;  and 
was  as  happy  as  possible  at  having  got  *  the 
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Duke'  into  the  same  c^ar  with  hei'self,  and 
placed  her  maid  (a  Swiss  girl  whom  she  had 
taken  at  Geneva),  and  her  lord,  in  another.     • 

When   in   the  ,  Filagree  had  made 

love  to  her ; — but  she  had  now  quite  forgotten 
that  such  a  person  as  Philip  Augustus  existed, 
and  even  if  she  had  not,  the  superior  attractions 
of  *  the  Duke  of  Chartres'  would  certainly  have 
brought  about  such  a  result. 

We  left  Cromwell  and  the  Muffin-worrier 
peering  through  their  curtains,  in  a  deluge  of 
rain,  at  the  rueful  countenances  of  Mrs. 
Iodine  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  as  the 
zig-zag  route  brought  them  and  the  other  chars 
to  view — and  almost  enjoying  their  intense  dis- 
comfiture as  the  drivers  charged  down  the  beds 
of  the  mountain  torrents,  (which  had  torn  up 
the  road),  at  full  speed,  in  order  to  gain 
sufficient  impetus  to  swing  them  up  the 
opposite  acclivity. 

The  hotel  de  VTJnion  had  been  selected  in 
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pfeference  to  that  on  the  printed  list  they  carried, 
the  pair  having  found,  invariably,  that  the 
fare  proved  better,  and  that  they  met  with  more 
civility  and  less  extortion  at  other  houses  than 
the  "  number  ones,"  where  a  late  as  well  as 
early  table-d'hote  is  established — that  at  one 
o'clock,  being  generally  chosen  by  natives,  who 
will  not  allow  a  bad  dinner  to  be  imposed  upon 
them ;  while,  at  that  served  at  four  or  five 
o'clock  our  countrymen  are  found  to  predomi- 
nate. At  this  they  find  served  the  debris  of 
the  former  meal,  and  have  the  advantage 
also  of  paying  one  or  two  francs  extra  for 
it. 

At  the  Union  there  were  congregated  persons 
of  aU  nations — from  a  Russian  Princess  drink- 
ing the  water,  (for  which  Chamouni  is  famous), 
to  a  string  of  school-boys,  under  their  leader, 
the  successor  of  the  inimitable  Topfer.  A  large 
wood-fire  was  kindled  at  night,  and  round  this 
all  assembled,  to  talk  over  their  exploits,  or  to 
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'  swagger'  about  those  they  intended  to  perform. 
The  Due  de  Chartres  had  been  daily  strutting 
about,  uttering  *'  sacres"  and  other  execrations 
on  the  weather — the  "  vilain  temps"  which 
alone  prevented  his  undertaking  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc ;  while  Mrs.  Iodine  talked 
largely  of  passing  "  the  Giant." 

For  the  first  three  days  after  the  arrival  of 
our  hero  and  his  friend  it  had  rained,  clearing 
only  sufficiently  of  an  evening  to  enable  them  to 
visit  the  source  of  the  Arveron — to  traverse  the 
glacier  of  the  Boissons,  or  to  visit  the  cascade 
du  Pelerin.  The  collection  of  natural  history, 
minerals,  dried  plants,  models  of  the  mighty 
mountain,  and  inspections  of  the  different 
carvings  in  wood  or  horn,  alone,  are  sufficient  to 
occupy  several  hours ;  besides  which,  there  are 
— gossiping  with  the  guides — speculations  as  to 
the  weather,  or  listening  to  the  ci-devant  con- 
ductors of,  or  actors  in,  the  different  ascents — 
and  other  topics  connected  with  the  mountain. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni 
are,  on  the  whole,  comfortably  off.  Goitres 
and  cretins  are  almost  unknown.  The  village 
can  only  be  reached  by  sleighs  during  six 
months  of  the  year ;  but  each  guide  has  some 
little  home  trade,  which  he  practices  during 
the  "  dead  season."  The  forests  on  one  side 
of  the  valley  are  public  property,  and  each 
land-holder  may  cut  what  wood  he  pleases ; 
on  the  other  side,  they  belong  exclusively  to 
individuals. 

The  inhabitants  appear  to  agree  that,  though 
much  apparent  prosperity  has  followed  upon 
the  fame  of  the  place,  so  much  expense  is  incur- 
red as  to  prevent  the  benefits  reaped  from  being 
as  great  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  incessant  rain  gave  Cromwell  the  oppor- 
tunity of  finishing  up  many  neglected  sketches  ; 
and  seeing  upon  a  house  adjoining  the  hotel,  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  "  ici  on  fait  voir  un 
chamois  vivant"   he  was  induced  to  visit,  and 
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try  to  sketch,  the  animal.  The  chamois  vivant 
inhabited  a  loft;  was  littered  down  with  hay, 
and  seemed  a  fair  specimen  of  the  race.  Every 
attitude  a  painter  of  animals  could  desire,  was 
presented  by  the  active  little  rascal,  but  he  never 
continued  in  the  same  posture  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds.  Now,  he  would  come  to  look  at 
the  progress  made  in  his  own  portrait — then 
jump  up  into  a  window-sill,  whence,  as  quickly, 
he  would  again  bound  over  to  the  side  of  our 
hero, — who,  therefore,  sketched  his  outline  in 
several  attitudes,  watching  his  opportunity  to 
catch  him  in  one  or  the  other,  in  order  to 
proceed.  There  was  no  keeping  him  at  arm's 
length :  he  would  inspect  the  work.  As  a 
dernier  ressorty  Cromwell  had  a  large  hurdle 
placed  across  the  room;  it  was  no  sooner 
erected,  however,  and  the  artist  once  more 
settled  to  his  task,  than  he  cleared  the  whole 
thing  at  a  bound,  and  was  close  to  his  side. 
For  a  long  time  Cromwell  could  not  conceive 
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what  was  the  attraction  ;  but,  at  last,  he  dis- 
covered it  to  be  no  other  than  a  small  bottle  of 
Roberson's  "  constant  white,"  that  lay  in  his 
pocket,  into  which  this  agile  acquaintance  had 
thrust  his  nose,  rummaging  about  apparently 
with  great  gout. 

An  expedition  to  the  Jardin  was  defeated  by 
a  snow-storm.  So  far  as  the  Montanvert  the 
journey  was  most  propitious,  and,  by  the  time 
that  they  were  elevated  above  the  Stunter  larch 
which  mark  the  extreme  limits  of  vegetation  in 
these  regions,  the  Aiguilles  of  Charmoz  and 
the  Aiguille  Verte  stood  up,  clear  and  jagged 
on  either  side  of  the  sea  of  ice — awfully  grand ; 
but,  before  some  luncheon  had  been  prepared 
and  dispatched,  dense  masses  of  clouds  rolled 
down  the  valley  from  the  Col  du  Geant, 
obliterating  all.  The  barometer  in  the  chalet 
was  consulted  (it  would  not  rise  like  that  at 
Capel  Curig, — by  the  knock  of  old  Jackson 
(the    waiter) — to     suit    the    caprice     of     that 

VOL.    II.  I 
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description  of  persons  whom  he  used  to  desig- 
nate as  towerists) — it  was  falling  fast.  Mrs. 
Iodine's  party,  including  her  Due  and  her 
lady's-maid — whose  gown  had  been  carefully 
reefed  by  her  guide,  and  who,  by  dint  of  holding 
on  by  the  tail  of  her  mistress's  mule,  had  been 
dragged  to  the  chalet  on  the  Montanvert — had 
started  from  Chamouni  the  same  morning, 
having  taken  especial  care  to  inform  every  one 
the  night  before,  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
"  go  to  the  Jardin."  Accordingly,  they  had 
made  a  great  fuss  and  departed  in  state  from 
the  "  Union,"  that  morning,  having  previously 
ascertained  from  their  guide,  that  he  had  great 
doubts  as  to  the  weather.  Their  delight  then, 
was  indescribable,  when  they  found  that  all 
chance  of  getting  further  than  the  chalet  of  the 
Montanvert  was  at  an  end.  The  mer-de-glace 
lay  below  them,  and  ice  and  snow  all  around ; 
the  cracks  in  the  glacier,  and  fissures  in  the  ice, 
yawned  awfully.     The  very  sight  of  them  had 
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finished  the  Due  of  Chartres,  and  madame  had 
fortified  herself  with  a  very  stiff  glass  of  hrandy 
and  water;  but  the  fright  had  neutralized  the 
effects  of  the  cognac,  and  more  deplorable 
objects  were  not  to  be  seen  than  this  party,  so 
long  as  their  guide  held  out  hopes  of  their 
being  yet  able  to  start  for  the  Jardin.  But 
when  he  at  length  announced  that  they  must 
give  up  the  idea  for  that  day,  the  utmost 
disappointment  was  feigned,  in  shocking  bad 
French.  Another  "  stiff ener  "  of  brandy  and 
water  was  poured  down  Mrs.  Iodine's  throat ; 
the  Duke  put  on  a  look  of  dignified  mortifica- 
tion, and  placed  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  ;  and  Dr. 
Iodine,  to  do  him  justice — had  never  dreamed 
of  risking  his  spare  figure  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  crevice.  The  knot  at  the  back  of  the 
lady's  maid's  gown  was  loosened,  and  the 
party,  in  great  spirits  and  all  talking  at  once, 
departed  for  more  civilized  life  in  the  valley. 
Cromwell  and  Filagree  determined  to  give  it 

I    2 
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a  chance j  and,  not  liking  to  return  to  Cha- 
mouni  and  again  have  to  accomplish  the  ascent 
of  the  Montanvert,  they  remained  at  the  shanty 
to  await  whatever  change  the  morning's  light 
might  bring  about.  Nothing,  however,  was 
gained  ;  but  passing  a  winter's  night  in  a 
summer-house,  and  tasting  the  mulled  wine  pre- 
pared by  the  guide — no  bad  beverage  either,  in 
these  cold  regions. 

The  afternoon  was  killed  by  looking  over  the 
piles  of  visitor's  books,  which  have  been 
amusingly  filled  up  with  drawings  illustrative  of 
adventures,  fun,  and  upsets ;  scraps  of  poetry — 
the  wor^e  the  better  ;  amongst  them  the  simple 
entries  of  the  English,  many  of  whom  had 
accomplished  much,  and  whose  accounts  were  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  fussy  and  inflated 
descriptions  of  the  French  scribblers,  who 
seemed  to  think  that  making  the  ascent  of 
the  Montanvert  on  the  back  of  a  mule  was 
an    achievement    worthy    of  great   admiration. 
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Their  remarks  were  chiefly  made  up  of  "  Magni- 
fique  !"  "  terrible  '/'  "  affreux  !"  and  so  on. 
Some  verses  there  were,  in  quite  another 
genre  : 

Five  Yankees  rode  up  this  darned  hill. 

To  see  the  sea  of  ice. 
But  as  their  mules  kicked  up  to  kill 

They  didn't  find  it  nice. 

LABOR  IPSE  VOLUPTAS. 

They've  eaten  the  bread — tasted  the  cheese, 

And  sipped  the  sour  wine 
But  all  in  vain— it  doesn't  please 

They  guess  they'll  be  a  gwine. 

(Signed) 

MAJOR    JACK    DOWNING, 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF   THE    DOWNINGVILLE  MILITIA. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  storm,  the  beUs  of  the 
cattle  rang  out  mournfully  ;  there  was  but 
little  possibility  of  sleeping  in  such  a  howling 
blast.  Our  hero  occupied  the  room  Professor 
Forbes  inhabited  for  six  weeks,  during  which 
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time  he  made  the  observations  which  he  has 
since  published.  The  chart  belonging  to  his 
most  interesting  work,  and  taken  from  this 
spot,  hangs  in  the  chalet,  and  is  a  great  acqui- 
sition. 

The  snow  beginning  to  fall,  all  hopes  of 
reaching  the  Jardin  were  given  up,  and  a 
retrograde  movement  commenced.  A  farewell 
peep  at  one  of  the  strangers'  books  disclosed  a 
passage  most  wretchedly  k-propos  to  the  sort  of 
crest-fallen  feeling  that  a  party  experience  when 
balked  by  the  weather,  and  obliged  to  retire, 
disgusted,  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  Alps. 
The  last  two  lines  that  presented  themselves,  as 
Filagree  closed  the  volume,  were, 

What  have  I  got  by  coming  here  ? — 
A  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  cold  in  the  ear. 

After  sulking  for  a  week,  and  allowing  our 
travellers  to  see  only  his  lower  buttresses,  on  the 
evening  before  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
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leave    Chamouni,  the  mighty  monarch  showed 
himself  in  all  his  magnificence. 

On  their  returning  from  a  stroll  in  the  damp 
meadows  of  the  valley,  about  half  an  hour 
before  sun-set,  there  were  evident  symptoms  of  a 
change.  Chamouni  was  aU  alive :  the  barome- 
ter had  run  up.  The  guides  were  all  on  the 
qui  vive.  Parties  were  out  on  the  roofs  of  the 
different  hotels ;  each  one  poured  forth  its 
inmates.  Bright  bonnets  and  shawls  glittered 
in  the  evening  sun,  whose  radiance  now  filled 
the  valley.  The  curtain  of  mist  began  to  hft 
gradually,  then,  faster  and  faster  ;  first  one,  and 
then  another  aiguille  flashed  into  light;  presently 
Les  Grands  mulets  appeared,  even  these  looming 
to  a  height  which  quite  stupified  the  beholder, 
though  they  are  but  a  ridge  of  rock  not  above 
half-way  up  the  mountain,  and  under  which  it  is 
customary  to  pass  the  first  night,  en  route  to  the 
summit.  Next  appeared  the  Ddme  du  Goutery 
last  of  aU,  the  top  of  the  mountain  itself. 
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Such  a  view,  and  seen  in  such  a  manner, 
richly  repaid  our  tourists ,  and  the  effect  was  far 
more  grand  and  imposing  than  if  the  eye  had 
daily  feasted  upon  the  sight  of  the  mighty 
mountain.  The  platform  in  front  of  the  httle 
church  was  crowded  with  gazers ;  and  one  of 
the  party — a  very  lovely  Russian,  who,  of 
course,  had  attracted  our  Muffin,  was  busily 
engaged  in  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  flirting  with 
him ;  but  even  the  thoughtless  pair  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  stupendous  sight. 
A  feeling  of  admiration,  almost  amounting  to 
awe,  kept  all  silent,  and  they  continued  watching 
with  no  small  gratification,  the  eff'ect  of  the  sun 
as  it  caught  one  peak  after  another,  thus  demon- 
strating their  relative  heights.  From  beneath, 
some  of  the  domes  look  as  high  as  the  summit 
itself. 

Cromwell  lingered  till  the  rosy  light  faded 
into  a  melancholy  corpse-like  hue,  and  until  the 
snow-masses  looked  like  a  stupendous  mountain 
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of  lead  :    the  groups  then  broke  up,  and  retired 
to    their   several    habitations.     Encouraged   by 
such  a  sunset,  they  mustered  all  hands  ready  for 
a  start  on  the  following  morning — from  Cha- 
mouni  over  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  and    Col 
de  la  Seigne  by  the  Val  d'Aosta,  into  Piedmont. 
The  route  lay  up  the  green  side  of  the  Col  de 
Voza.     A  steep  path,  rendered 'slippery  by  the 
late    tremendous   rains,    led    up    from    Foully, 
where  the   valley  of  Chamouni  is  left ;    thence 
through  a  wood  of  spruce  fir,  and,  after  climbing 
a  still  steeper  hill-side,  the  party  debouched  upon 
an  alp,  or  green  pasture,  covered  with  flowers 
intermixed     with     the     low      Rhododendron 
Hirsutum.     Another  ascent,  and  the  chalet  at 
the  top  was  gained.     Omelettes,  fried  ham,  and 
potatoes,  &c.  &c.  were  no  sooner  prepared  than 
dispatched,  with  mountain  appetites  ;  but  goat's 
cheese,  however  well  it  may  read  in  poetry  and 
romance,  was  voted  by  our  travellers  exceed- 
ingly unpalatable^ 

I  3 
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From  the  plateau  of  velvet-like  sward,  and 
looking  through  the  dark  green  firs,  the 
glacier  of  Bionassey  appeared  standing  out, 
clear,  grand,  and  white,  from  the  green 
Alps  around:  dazzling  it  looked,  in  the 
summer's  sun.  Near  the  wooden  village  of 
Bionassey  the  party  found  an  extensive  process 
of  draining  going  on,  under  precisely  the  system 
known  in  England,  at  the  present  day,  as 
that  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston.  Whether 
the  inhabitants  of  these  remote  chalets,  at 
the  foot  of  the  terrible  glacier  of  the  same 
name,  have  ever  heard  of  *  Mr.  Smith  of 
Deanston,'  or  that  individual  has  ever  passed 
the  Col  de  Voza,  we  know  not ;  but  a  system 
of  filling  parallel  drains  with  Macadamized 
stone,  is  actually  in  progress  for  the  ^  improve- 
ment' of  the  Mont  Blanc  as  well  as  of  other 
places. 

The  chalets  of  Nant  Bourant  were  selected 
as  the  limit   for    the    first    day's    march:  but 
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the  better  accommodation — where  bad  is  the 
best,  had  been  secured  :  our  party  were  fore- 
stalled by  the  *  Due  de  Chartres'  and  the 
Iodine,  who  had  made  a  very  early  start 
from  Chamouni,  purposely  to  seize  upon  them. 
Cromwell  and  Filagree,  however,  succeeded  to 
a  ready-made  supper  of  chamois'  cutlets,  fried 
potatoes  and  a  lean  fowl,  for  their  friends, 
or  rather,  their  enemies,  had  made  such  violent 
exertion  to  arrive  at  the  goal,  and  had  so 
exposed  themselves  to  the  mid-day  sun,  that, 
on  dinner  being  placed  before  them,  their 
appetites  were  found  to  have  completely  failed. 
They  loathed  their  food,  and  were  so  completely 
beaten,  that  a  little  of  Mr.  Twining's  best 
tea,  which  our  hero  happened  to  have  with 
him,  came  most  a-propos  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Iodine,  who  was  so  overcome  as  to  be 
obliged  to  go  immediately  to  bed — and  who, 
finding  out  on  the  following  day,  that  'the 
Due'  was  an   impostor,  gave   up  the  idea  of 
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proceeding   further,   and,    with   her   indulgent 
sposOy  started  at  once  for  England. 

The  chalet  was  tenanted  by  two  brothers, 
and  their  wives,  from  Contamines :  the  men, 
fine  hardy  mountaineers,  one  of  them  a  noted 
hunter  of  the  chamois  over  the  craggy  peaks 
of  the  Bonhomme;  but  they  seemed  to  look 
forward  to  their  return  to  winter  quarters  at 
the  village.  They  dispose  of  the  produce  of 
their  mountain  dairy  at  the  great  fair  at 
Sallanches. 

As  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  illuminated 
the  snowy  peaks  of  Mont  Jovet  with  a  beautiful 
rose  light,  a  horn  reverberated  through  the 
surrounding  valleys :  the  call  was  soon  answered, 
and  many  deep-toned  and  peculiar-sounding 
bells  announced  the  herd  of  goats  and  cows 
which,  shortly  afterwards,  threaded  their  way 
down  the  rocky  defile  which  leads  to  the  Bon- 
homme. They  were  soon  collected  in  the  little 
yard  in  front  of  the  square,  where  the  milking 
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process  was  commenced  :  when  it  was 
finished,  all  were  driven  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  house.  Some  of  the  cows  were  really 
beautiful,  both  in  form  and  colour :  their 
average  cost,  to  the  chamois'  hunter,  is  about 
nine  pounds  sterling.  Over  these  kine,  with 
their  bells  tinkling  every  time  they  moved, 
it  was  our  travellers'  fate  to  stretch  themselves 
to  enjoy  horizontal  refreshment.  However 
charming  "  those  evening  bells"  may  sound  in 
song,  our  hero  thought  them  an  intolerable 
bore  in  a  chalet,  where  a  refreshing  sleep  was, 
in  their  state  of  fatigue,  worth  any  quantity  of 
Operatic  reminiscences. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

This  life  is  all  checquered  with  pleasures  and  woes, 
That  chase  one  another  like  waves  of  the  deep. 

Each  billow  as  brightly  or  darkly  it  flows. 
Reflecting  our  eyes,  as  they  sparkle  or  weep. 

TOM    MOORE. 

We  left  Cromwell  and  Filagree,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  chapter,  endeavouring  to  obtain 
horizontal  refreshment,  and  the  sum  total  of 
it  obtained  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  planks  which  divided 
them  from  the  cows  beneath  were  of  the 
thinnest  material,  and  that  between  each  of 
them  was  a  space  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half;  further,  that  they  were  only  divided  by 
a  still  thinner  partition  from    the    tenants    of 
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the  poultry-yard,  which  were  roosting  in  the 
wood-loft  that  formed  the  entrance  to  their 
dormitory. 

The  morning  was  anything  but  propitious 
for  the  perils  of  the  Bonhomme  as  set  forth 
in  the  guide-book — which  has  deterred  many 
ladies  from  crossing  that  pass,  the  loss  of  two 
Englishmen  being  quoted  in  corroboration  of 
the  statement  made.  That  they  were  lost  is 
unfortunately  too  true,  and  the  present  chief 
of  the  guides  at  Chamouni  is  the  man  who 
had  the  charge  of  them.  The  spot  where 
Mr.  Campbell  was  lost  was  pointed  out  to 
us.  It  is  comparatively  sheltered,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  Chapuis,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tarantaise,  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pass,  and  they  were  overtaken  by  a  snow- 
storm, in  which,  from  cold  and  exhaustion, 
the    unfortunate    Mr.    Campbell    sunk."^     The 

*  His  companion  died  from  distress  of  mind. 
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case  does  not  therefore  apply  to  the  actual 
crossing  of  the  Col,  and  might  have  happened 
anywhere  from  bad  weather.  We  strongly 
commend  our  adventurous  fair  to  make 
the  attempt;  and,  provided  they  have  the 
luck  to  meet  with  fine  weather — there  is 
nothing  so  grand — nothing  half  so  repaying, 
as  the  passage  of  the  Col  de  Bonhomme, 
with  its  adjuncts,  La  Seigne,  and  the  Allee 
Blanche. 

The  mistiness  of  the  morning  prevented  the 
execution  of  a  scheme  planned  over  night  by 
the  Nant  Bourant  brothers,  to  go  in  search 
of  chamois,  said  to  abound  amongst  the  crags 
on  the  left  of  the  pass.  But  luck  Was  not 
in  their  favour ;  the  only  game  seen  were  a 
few  of  the  white  alpine  partridges,  which  they 
put  up  just  below  the  Plan  des  Dames ^  to 
whose  cairn  each  added  their  tribute. 

From  the  summit  of  the  rugged  pass  they 
looked  upon   a  rolling  fog,    which    added    not 
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a  little  to  the  sterile  grandeur  of  the  effect, 
and,  as  the  winds  sported  with  the  flood  of 
mist — now  enveloping  the  serrated  path  and 
now  flitting  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  get 
partial  vistas  of  the  Valley  of  Beaufort,  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pass  was  seen 
covered  with  fresh  snow,  and  for  the  first  six 
hours  the  travellers  did  not  encounter  a  living 
soul ;  but  in  the  valley  on  the  other  side,  at 
about  an  hour's  march  from  Chapuis,  a  shepherd, 
driving  a  flock  of  sheep  to  the  market  at 
Geneva,  accosted  them,  with  inquiries  as  to 
the  state  of  the  snow  on  the  Col.  He 
had  come  up  from  Bourg  St.  Maurice, 
and  was  delighted  to  hold  a  "palaver,"  poor 
devil ! 

By  this  time  the  clouds  had  passed  away, 
the  gentians  opened  their  pretty  blue  eyes, 
and,  ere  the  resting-place  at  Chapuis  was 
reached,  the  sun  was  shining  full  upon  the 
scene :  but  Michel  shook  his  head  when   our 
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Muffin   declared   that   "  they   were   booked  to 
have  fine  weather." 

No  place  has  appeared  less  in  print  (be 
it  by  type  or  by  engraving,)  than  Chapuis. 
Placed  almost  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent 
— a  tributary  to  the  Is^re,  its  situation  is  wild 
in  the  extreme.  Above,  towers  Mont  Blanc, 
white,  majestic,  and  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  sorrel-coloured  middle  distance.  The  fore- 
ground is  made  by  the  foaming  flood — the 
outlet  of  the  colossal  glacier  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  worms  its  way  in  several  petty  streams, 
midst  boulders,  shingles  and  debris,  from 
the  mighty  mountain  itself.  To  the  left, 
and  just  above  the  highest  limits  of  the 
mountain  waters,  is  situated  this  hamlet  of 
Chapuis,  consisting  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
chalets,  inhabited  only  during  *  the  season,' 
by  the  people  from  St.  Maurice.  The  lords 
of  the  creation  remain  below,  to  manage  their 
farms,  and  the  ladies  alone  ascend  to  Chapuis, 
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to  look  after  the  herds  and  the  manufacture 
of  butter  and  cheese.  These  Tarentaise  women 
wear  a  most  picturesque  head-dress,  consisting 
of  a  sort  of  raised  frame-work  wrought  about 
with  bright-coloured  ribbons.  Cromwell  per- 
suaded the  best  looking  of  the  party  which 
had  assembled  to  stare  at  them,  to  let  him 
take  a  sketch  of  her.  Great  excitement  pre- 
vailed amongst  them  aU  at  this  proposal: 
they  surrounded  him,  watching  his  progress 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  even  'the  patient' 
herself  was  repeatedly  jumping  up — like  the 
chamois,  to  observe  the  effect.  Before  the 
sketch  was  finished,  however,  our  hero  was 
obliged  to  stop  somewhat  suddenly,  for  the 
poor  girl  had  to  walk  about  sixteen  miles 
that  evening,  to  Bourg  St.  Maurice,  and  she 
was  warned  by  the  lengthening  shadows  that 
she  must  depart.  Clocks  there  were  none ;  of 
what  use  would  they  be  to  people  to  whom 
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the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  alone  mark 
the  commencement  and  termination  of  their 
daily  toil — their  curfew  the  tinkling  of  the 
bells  upon  the  necks  of  their  cattle  as  they 
return  at  evening? 

Scarcely  had  our  travellers  discussed  their 
mountain  fare,  lit  their  cigars,  and  manufac- 
tured a  glass  of  grog  when  certain  sounds, 
the  forerunners  of  a  storm  in  the  Alps, 
saluted  their  ears.  The  wind  began  to  get 
up  in  puffs;  gust  after  gust  rattled  through 
the  shingle  covering  the  chalet  which  did  duty 
as  the  auberge  of  Chapuis ;  and  MicheFs  mys- 
terious shake  of  the  head,  as  he  pointed,  before 
the  sun  set,  to  the  streaky  shreds  of  disjointed 
clouds — (known  to  the  mariner  as  *  mares'  tails'), 
was  corroborated  by  the  weather-wise  cattle, 
whose  bells  were  heard  as  they  came  trotting 
into  the  hamlet  in  search  of  shelter.  The 
huge   fragments    of  rock  alone  kept  the  roof 
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above  their  heads  :  and,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  our  first  poets, 

Mountains  whistled  to  the  murm'ring  floods. 

The  fire  was  mended  ;  the  stools  brought  closer 
to  the  blazing  logs,  when  Filagree,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  asked  his  friend  for  his  pro- 
mised explanation  of  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments— his  Venetian  secret — sudden  appearance 
in  Dublin — the  result  of  all  his  *  confabs'  when 
at  Multifarnham,  and  his  hasty  resolve  to 
return  to  Italy.  CromweU  lit  a  fresh  cigar, 
refilled  his  glass,  and  replied  : 

"  I  had  several  times  intended  to  open  my 
mind  on  these  subjects  —  but  circumstances 
occurred  w^hich  induced  me  to  refrain.  How- 
ever, I  have  determined  to  make  a  confidant 
of  you :  I  have  already  experienced  the  sad 
effects  of  too  much  secresy,  and  it  is  by 
the  merest  accident  and  by  occurrences  almost 
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incredible  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace 
out  my  somewhat  extraordinary  history. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  no  longer  Cromwell;  neither  have  I  the 
least  right  to  the  name  of  *  Doolan,' — no  great 
loss  you  wiU  say.  My  real  name  is  Gerald 
O'Neil." 

"  Extraordinary  !"  escaped  from  our  Muffin. 

"Extraordinary,"  repeated  Cromwell;  "but 
you  have  to  hear  things  much  more  extraor- 
dinary, and  I  will  begin  from  the  beginning — 
you  only  promising  not  to  interrupt  me  until 
the  history  is  finished." 

Filagree  assented. 

"Well,"  continued  Cromwell;  **  after  I 
parted  with  the  old  General,  Sir  John 
Vaughan,  and  his  beautiful  wife  and  daughter, 
at  Milan,  I  went  on,  as  you  know,  to  Venice, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  myself  by  copying 
some  of  the  pictures  by  the  great   masters  of 
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colouring  belonging  to  that  school.  There, 
while  so  employed,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  certain  Signor  Pinto,  who,  like  myself, 
was  engaged  in  making  sketches  from  Titian's 
master-piece  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul,  and  we  became  shortly  very  well 
acquainted.  One  morning,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  manner  in  which  foreigners, 
our  countrymen  in  particular,  are  imposed  upon 
by  Italian  picture-dealers,  and  Pinto  promised 
to  take  me,  the  following  day,  to  see  some 
manufactured  for  the  English  market. 

"This  friend  of  Pinto's — the  picture-dealer, 
was  no  other  than  his  own  father — an  exceed- 
ingly old,  infirm  man :  and  sure  enough,  I 
saw  the  manufacture  of  the  pictures  going  on. 
An  unusual  number  of  strangers  of  wealth  had 
arrived  that  year  in  Venice,  and  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  pictures." 

Filagree  laughed  a  good  deal  at  the  account 
which  he  received  of  the  various  tricks  played 
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by  gentlemen  of  the  fraternity,  which,  however, 
we  need  not  repeat;  and  Cromwell  conti- 
nued, 

"  It  was  as  much  as  the  old  man  could  do  to 
make  them  up  fast  enough.  There  was  one 
picture  in  particular,  by  Spagnoletto — he  would 
have  it — which  he  pointed  out,  telling  me  he 
was  convinced  he  had  had  it  copied  fifty  times, 
selling  all  as  original  pictures.  Whilst  he  was 
descanting  on  the  value  this  picture  had  been  to 
him,  my  attention  became  riveted.  It  was  a 
figure  three-quarters  length,  naked  to  the  waist 
and  grasping  a  club.  The  features  were  regular, 
and  the  character  of  the  countenance  a  severe 
intelligence. 

"  There  was  something  in  it  which  struck  me 
— something  which  told  me  that  it  was  a  coun- 
tenance with  which  I  was  familiar,  but  where  I 
had  seen  it — whether  it  was  the  picture  I  had 
seen  before  or  whether  the  original,  I  could  not 
for  the  life  of  me  remember." 
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"  Curious,"    escaped  from  Filagree. 

"  I  was  riveted  to  the  spot  by  the  sight  of 
the  portrait ;  some  vague  ideas  floated  across 
my  mind,  but  I  could  not  fix  them  for  an 
instant : — I  earnestly  inquired  the  history  of  the 
picture,  and  stooped  down  the  better  to  examine 
the  work,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing time  to  collect  my  thoughts,  when  old 
Pinto,  seeing  me  so  carefully  scrutinizing  the 
portrait,  crossed  the  room,  and  had  hardly 
gained  my  side  before  I  heard  him  exclaim,  in 
English, 

"  '  Good  Heaven  !  'tis  he  !  surely  it  must  be 
so !' 

"  On  looking  up  at  the  old  man  I  was  taken 
perfectly  aback:  I  never  recollect  having  seen 
such  a  spectacle.  He  stood  there,  pale  as  ashes, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  muttering  at 
intervals, 

"  '  Tis  he  ;    'tis  the  O'Neil !' 

"  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  speak,  for 
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laughter.  I  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  that 
Signor  Pinto  was  other  than  an  Italian,  and 
when  I  heard  come  forth  '  Oh,  Whirra,  Whirra!' 
pronounced  in  an  exceedingly  rich  brogue,  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer  and  regularly  roared 
again.  The  old  man  stared  at  me  with  a  look  in 
which  were  mingled,  astonishment,  curiosity,  and 
respect,  and  again  broke  out  with,  *  Whirra, 
Whirra  !  That  I  should  ever  have  lived  to  see 
this  day  !  Corpo  di  Bacco  !  That  I  should 
find  my  young  and  honoured  master ! !'  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  he  made  me  turn  up 
the  sleeve  of  my  shirt,  and,  to  his  further  joy, 
discovered  what  he  expected — a  small  harp 
tattooed  under  my  right  arm.  This  confirmed 
everything,  and  he  told  me  that  I  was  the  only 
son  of  Gerald  O'Neil,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of 
ancestors,  who  had  been  Knight  of  the  Red 
Branch  and  Earls  of  Tyfarnham  for  many 
generations." 

"  Extraordinary  !"   from  the  Muffin- worrier, 
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who  took  the  opportunity,  as  an  awful  gust  of 
wind  roared  through  the  shanty,  to  again  re-fill 
his  glass. 

"  Yes  !  extraordinary  indeed,  my  dear  fellow ; 
but  what  is  still  more  so — he  pointed  to  the 
picture  which  he  had  so  often  copied,  and 
declared  that  by  the  help  of  it  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  prove  that  what  he  told  me  was  the  truth. 
You  have  often  heard  me  say  that  I  more  than 
suspected  my  reputed  father  and  brothers  did 
not  belong  to  me;  that  I  had  not  the  least 
resemblance  to  any  one  of  the  family  ;  and 
there  was  *  that  within  me*  which  forbad  my 
ever  associating  with  them  or  ever  going  to 
Wild-Goose  Lodge,  from  the  time  I  joined  my 
regiment.  Well — Pinto,  whose  real  name  was 
Lannigan,  and  who  took  that  of  Pinto — not  a 
bad  nom  de  guerre,  by  the  way,  for  a  painter — 
was  the  brother  of  one  Peggy  Roddy,  a  woman 
who  had  been  my  nurse.  His  father  had  been 
butler   to    my   father,    the    O'Neil,    and    he, 
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(Pinto),  showed  early  so  great  a  talent  for 
painting  that  my  father  sent  him  to  Italy  to 
improve  himself  in  that  art.  Just  before  he  left 
Tyfarnham  he  made  that  very  painting  which 
had  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  the  portrait 
of  one  Pierce  Flynn,  a  half-witted  fool,  his 
foster-brother,  and  he  declared  was  exactly  Hke 
'  the  forked  animal,'  as  he  designated  him." 

"  Very  curious,"  observed  Filagree,  and  he 
lit  another  pipe. 

'Tis  a  shocking  vice,  that  of  smoking. 

"  But  that  is  not  all,"  continued  our  hero ;  "  at 
that  time  I  was  just  about  to  be  weaned  and 
had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  Peggy  Roddy 
for  the  purpose,  my  mother  having  died  in 
giving  birth  to  me. — It  appears  that  it  was  my 
father's  custom  to  have  me  home  on  Sundays,  a 
practice  Terence  Doolan  was  fuUy  aware  of. 
That  scoundrel  planned  the  murder  of  the 
O'Neil,  and,  for  the  opportunity  presented  of 
getting  rid  of  all  of  the  name,  appointed  that 
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day,  with  his  diabolical  accomplices,  for  the 
attempt.  They  met  at  a  place  called  the  Glen 
of  the  Dark  Mile,  and  were  overheard  by  Pierce 
Flynn,  who,  it  appears,  was  easily  enabled  to 
carry  me  off,  being  known  as  a  constant  associ- 
ate of  my  nurse.  He  seized  upon  me,  unloosed 
his  cot  from  Donore,  ferried  me  over  to 
Clonave,  and  delivered  me  up  to  Peggy  Roddy. 

"  When  Lannigan  arrived  at  the  account  of 
Flynn's  having  carried  me  to  Peggy  Roddy's, 
the  hkeness  of  the  picture  to  some  one  whom  I 
had  once  seen  flashed  upon  me,  and  I  recog- 
nised the  face  of  poor  Flynn.  'Twas  his  to  the 
life." 

"Very  extraordinary  indeed,"  remarked  the 
Muffin,  quite  excited  at  the  romantic  history  of 
his  friend ;  "  but,"  he  asked,  "  how  did  old 
Pinto — or  rather,  Mr.  Lannigan,  discover  you, 
in  his  studio,  to  be  the  son  of  his  old  master  ? 
— tell  me  that." 

**  Why,"  replied  our  hero,  "  you  see  this  ear  of 
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mine — this  rase*d  ear,  which,  to  my  cost,  twice 
betrayed  me  to  Serjeant  Crooks  at  Sandhurst; 
it  was  by  means  of  this  that  he  discovered  me. 
The  extraordinary  attention  with  which  I 
regarded  his  picture,  attracted  his  observation, 
and  on  coming  near,  as  I  was  leaning  down  to 
examine  it  more  closely,  that  lock  of  hair  which 
I  used  most  assiduously  to  try  and  coax  over 
my  unlucky  ear,  feU  on  one  side.  The  mutilated 
feature  thus  exposed  aroused  him;  he,  in  his 
turn,  examined  me  closely,  and,  as  I  have  told 
you,  at  once  requested  me  to  show  him  my 
arm.  That  harp  was  tattooed  by  Peggy  Roddy, 
while  I  was  in  her  charge. 

"But  listen.  Who,  do  you  suppose,  was,  or 
rather  is,  the  beautiful  girl  who  so  neglected  her 
charge  as  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of  losing 
half  an  ear  ? — No  other  than  Lady  Vaughan." 

An  exclamation  of  real  wonder  escaped  from 
the  Muffin — ^the  cigar  fell  from  his  mouth. 

"  Yes  ;   no  other  than  Harney  Crosbie — that 
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Hamey  Crosbie  being  the  Honorable  Kathleen 
Nugent,  sole  daughter  and  heir  to  the  Lords 
of  Drinmore,  a  very  ancient  family,  for  many 
generations  possessing  large  demesnes  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath." 

Filagree  was  now  past  exclamations,  and 
asked  abruptly,  "But  how  did  she  happen  to  be 
in  Peggy's  cabin — and  what  on  earth  do  you 
mean  by  telling  me  that  Hamey  Crosbie — poor 
Sergeant  Crosbie's  daughter — is,  or  was,  a 
Lady  ?" 

"  Simply  this  ;  that  she  is  now  Lady 
Vaughan,  and  that  Hamey  and  Kathleen 
Nugent,  are  like  Elizabeth,  Bessy  and  Bess,  in 
the  old  story  about  going  to  the  wood  in  search 
of  a  bird's  nest, — they  are  one  and  the  same 
person. 

"Lady  Vaughan  is  the  only  daughter  of 
Lord  Drinmore,  brother-in-law  to  my  father. 
Peggy,  in  her  frequent  visits  to  and  from 
our  house,  became  acquainted  with  Kathleen's 
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nurse,  who,  like  herself,  had  no  objection  to  a 
glass  of  whisky  punch.  Peggy's  poteen  was 
notoriously  good,  (her  husband  was  transported 
for  the  manufacture  of  it),  and  Mrs.  Waters 
frequently  paid  her  a  visit,  at  her  residence  in 
the  midst  of  the  bog  of  Street,  where,  secure 
from  all  gangers,  they  would  indulge  themselves 
with  their  favourite  beverage.  Often,  when  on 
these  excursions,  Mrs.  Waters  would  take  her 
young  charge  with  her,  and  it  was  on  such  an 
occasion,  that  the  grunter  took  a  fancy  to  my 
left  ear. 

"  Strange  ! — I  have  to  this  day  a  distinct 
recollection  of  that  beautiful  creature's  deep  blue 
eyes,  long  black  silky  eye-lashes,  and  of  her 
sorrow  for  my  mishap. 

"  Not  long  after  Terence  Doolan  had  succeeded 
in  destroying  my  father,  it  appears  that  he  felt 
very  uneasy.  So  long  as  any  relations  whatever 
of  the  O'Neil  remained  on  earth,  he  could  never 
be  certain  of  retaining  the  inheritance  which  he 
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had  usurped  in  a  manner  so  atrocious.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  I  lived :  he  knew 
nothing  of  Pierce  Flynn's  having  removed  me 
before  the  massacre,  and  he  took  for  granted 
the  account  given  to  him  by  the  perpetrators  of 
the  deed — that  all  had  been  butchered — except- 
ing the  niece,  who,  with  her  nurse,  had  returned 
to  Drinmore  Castle,  her  father's  residence, 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood.  She,  like  myself, 
had  lost  her  mother  in  infancy,  and,  just  at  this 
time,  her  father  also  died.  Terence  was  his 
man  of  business,  and  had  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  unfortunate  O'Neil ;  and  he  now 
forged  a  will,  constituting  himself  sole  guardian 
of  Kathleen,  and  prepared  to  carry  her  off,  to  be 
^'-  4ght  up  in  his  family,  as  a  wife  for  one  of  his 
sons. 

"  Pierce  Flynn,  fool  as  he  was  supposed  to  be, 
again  outwitted  Terence  Doolan.  He  acci- 
dentally got  wind  of  the  intended  abduction, 
and    carried  off  Kathleen  to  the  habitation  of 
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Peggy,  who,  at  that  time  had  in  her  charge,  in 
addition  to  myself,  a  son  of  Terence  Doolan. 
Although  Doolan  had  been  the  means  of  getting 
her  husband  transported — still  she  hesitated  not 
to  take  charge  of  his  son.  He  was  very  powerful, 
'tis  true,  but  Peggy  was  quite  as  cunning ;  she 
saw  at  once  what  an  advantage  she  might  have 
by  retaining  young  Doolan,  in  case  of  accident, 
and  that  accident  soon  came,  to  give  her  the 
opportunity." 

"  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?"  exclaimed 
the  Muffin. 

"  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear.  Although 
Peggy's  locality  was  dreaded  by  all  the  police 
and  gaugers  in  the  country,  still  she  could 
not  depend  upon  its  remaining  intact  much 
longer.  Terence  Doolan  would  be  sure  to  leave 
*  no  stone  unturned'  or  rather,  no  part  of  the 
country  unsearched,  to  discover  her  abode,  for 
she  was  convinced  that  he  must  sooner  or 
later  become   aware   that   Kathleen  was   with 
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her.  She  therefore  at  once  made  her  arrange- 
ments— she  tattooed  me  on  the  arm,  as  I  have 
told  you — '* 

"  Bless  me !"  cried  the  Muffin-worrier,  "  I 
should  have  thought  that  to  have  lost  the  better 
part  of  an  ear  was  mark  enough  for  any  one 
man  to  be  known  by  in  this  world,  without  any 
further  infringement  upon  nature.'* 

"  That's  enough,"  retorted  the  other  ;  "  Peggy 
tattooed,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  some 
gun-powder,  the  aforesaid  harp,  and  sent  me 
to  Terence's  house,  where  I  was  received  by 
his  other  brats  in  the  most  disgusting  manner, 
as,  I  suppose,  their  legitimate  brother  would 
have  been.     And  who  do  you  think  he  was  ?" 

Filagree  shook  his  head  dolefully,  as  though 
entirely  past  the  power  of  speculating  upon  the 
question. 

*'  Why,  no  other  than  our  poor  Sergeant ! — 
Yes !  Sergeant  Crosbie,  who  was  shot  at  Gib. 
He  was   the   son   of  Terence  Doolan,  and,  I 
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suppose,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  February, 
for  I  recollect  perfectly  well  that  I  had  the  ill 
luck  to  be  allowed  to  order  my  dinner  only 
once  in  four  years. 

"  Peggy  knew  perfectly  that  I  should  be 
safe  in  the  Doolan  family.  Terence  never  would 
discover  the  imposition,  and  the  old  hag  who 
performed  the  united  duties  of  cook,  house- 
keeper, housemaid,  and  nurse,  in  the  family, 
was  a  particular  friend  of  Peggy's,  and  to 
her  she  imparted  the  secret,  having  first 
received  her  *  Bible  oath,'  as  it  is  called  in 
Ireland,  not  to  '  revale  it  to  living  mortal.' 
Which  promise  she  kept  faithfully  until  the  fol- 
lowing Candlemas,  when  she  imparted  the  whole 
story  to  her  confessor,  Pather  Flannigan.  I 
recollect  that  woman's  face  as  perfectly  as 
if  she  were  this  moment  before  me :  her  name 
was  Cunningham,  and  I  have  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  Father  Flannigan  often  coming  to 
visit  Mrs.  Sly-Bacon,  as  he  called  her. 
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"Peggy  planned  well.  The  elder  Doolan 
was  drowned — the  second,  who  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  army,  became  the  Squireen, 
and  your  humble  servant  stood  in  his  place, 
or  rather  the  place  Crosbie  should  have  filled, 
as  legitimate  food  for  powder.  I  went  to 
Sandhurst,  as  you  know." 

"  And  you  became,  in  due  course  of  time, 
one  of  his  Majesty's  bad  bargains — eh,  old 
fellow  ?"  interrupted  the  Muffin  ; 

Valour's  a  mouse- trap,  wit  a  gin. 
Which  women  oft  are  taken  in. 

The  door  opened,  and  Michel  made  his 
appearance. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  thread  of  our  life  would  be  dark,  heaven  knows  ! 

If  it  were  not  with  friendship  and  love  intertwined  ; 
And  I  care  not  how  soon  I  may  sink  to  repose. 

When  these  blessings  shall  cease  to  be  dear  to  my 
mind ! 
But  they  who  have  lov'd,  the  fondest,  the  purest, 

Too  oft  have  wept  o'er  the  dream  they  believed, 
And  the  heart  that  has  slumber' d  in  friendship  securest. 

Is  happy  indeed,  if  'twas  never  deceived. 
But  send  round  the  bowl,  while  a  relic  of  truth 

Is  in  man  or  in  woman,  this  prayer  shall  be  mine — 
That  the  sunshine  of  love  may  illumine  our  youth, 

And  the  moonlight  of  friendship  console  cftir  decline. 

TOM    MOORE. 

After  getting  his  orders,  and  a  stiff  glass 
of  brandy    and    water,    the    guide    left    the 
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chalet,  and  O'Neil  finished  his  extraordinary 
story. 

"  Let  me  think  where  I  was  when  that 
blundering  old  guide  came  into  the  room.  Oh  ! 
the  army,  to  be  sure.  The  rest  of  my  history 
you  know ;  but  I  shall  now  tell  you  something 
of  Hamey  Crosbie. 

"  Scarcely  had  Peggy  Roddy  put  *  her  mark* 
upon  me  and  delivered  me  up  to  the  especial 
care  of  Mrs.  Sly-Bacon — before  the  diabolical 
scheme  of  Terence  Doolan  for  kidnapping 
Hamey  was,  as  T  have  told  you,  frustrated 
by  Pierce  Flynn's  accidental  discovery.  He 
hastened  across  the  lake,  and  carried  the 
child,  as  he  had  formerly  done  your  humble 
servant,  to  Peggy's  cabin  in  the  bog. 

'*Mrs.  Waters  is  still  alive,  and  confirmed 
the  whole  story  to  me  when  we  were  at  Multi- 
farnham.  Peggy  and  the  wild  man  of  Clonave, 
(as  he  was  generally  called  by  the  poor  people 
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of  the  country,)  had  a  consultation,  the  result 
of  which  was,  a  determination  to  remove 
from  the  bog  of  Street.  Peggy  thought  that 
Terence  Doolan  might  find  persons  from  a 
distance  who  would  imdertake  to  detect  her, 
and  selected  Church  Island,  in  the  middle  of 
Lough  Sheelan,  as  a  safe  hiding-place  until 
such  time  as  she  might  with  safety  return. 
Accordingly,  placing  the  two  children — Crosbie 
and  Harney,  in  Pierce  Flynn's  cot,  they 
ascended  the  River  Inny  at  night,  and  gained 
Church  Island  unperceived  by  mortal.  Here 
they  continued  to  live  for  some  time,  Flynn 
going  to  and  fro  at  night  for  provisions. 

"  They  got  on  in  Church  Island  tolerably 
well  until  the  winter,  which  set  in  with  unusual 
severity  :  the  lake  became  frozen  over :  Pierce 
could  not  make  use  of  his  cot  to  go  for  provisions, 
and  had  to  wait  until  the  ice  w^as  strong 
enough  to  bear  him  :  they  were,  in  consequence, 
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very  nearly  lost,  for  want  of  food.  The  third 
morning,  the  ice  was  sufficiently  strong,  and 
Flynn  went  off  for  provisions. 

"  He  never  returned :  the  ice  broke  up  that 
evening,  and  Peggy  and  the  children  being 
half  starved,  and  Flynn  not  making  his  ap- 
pearance by  night-fall,  she  concluded  that  he 
must  have  been  lost  in  the  ice,  launched  his  cot, 
and  carried  her  charges  to  Castle  Pollard,  where, 
by  the  kindness  of  a  sergeant  who  was  stationed 
there  at  out-quarters,  she  was  relieved. 

"That  sergeant  was  Higgins.  Peggy  was, 
as  you  must  recollect  her,  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some woman ;  the  sergeant  proposed  to  her  to 
follow  his  fortunes,  and  she  consented." 

"  But  she  had  a  husband  at  the  time !" 

"  She  had,  but  he  was  transported  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  Peggy,  I  suppose,  thought 
it  rather  long  to  wait.  Before  her  departure, 
she  made  some  attempts  to  find  the  nearest 
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relatives  of  the  young  girl,  but  the  property 
having   got   into   the    hands    of  the   next    of 
kin,  they  only  threatened  Peggy  with  a  prose- 
cution as  an  impostor :  she  therefore  took  her 
two  charges  with  her.     The  one  grew  up  as 
Harney    Crosbie — the   name,    I    suppose,    she 
took  unto  herself  as  a  widow;  the  other,  into 
Sergeant  Crosbie : — you  know  the  melancholy 
end  they    all   came  to,  at  Gibraltar,  with  the 
exception  of  Hamey.     The  mother  died,  poor 
creature,  in  a  dreadful  state  of  delirium.     She 
repeatedly  asked  for  me  and  Hamey;  but  the 
woman    who   attended    her    thought    it    was 
merely   the  common   ravings    attendant   upon 
the  disease,    and  put  her  off  by  saying   that 
she   had   sent   for   us.       She    died    muttering 
something    about   a   harp,    coupled   with   my 
name.     As  soon   as   the   news    of  her   death 
reached  me,   I  sent  for  the  woman  who  had 
been  with  her,  and  from  her  I  learned  what 
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I  have  just  related  to  you.  Not  another  ray 
of  light  fell  from  her  to  clear  up  our  extra- 
ordinary history. 

"  I  could  hardly  believe  the  tale  which  I  heard 
from  Pinto,  but  he  put  it  so  closely  to  me  that 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  try  and  trace  it  out. 
The  news  of  the  murder  of  the  O'Neil,  his  bene- 
factor, reached  him  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy.  His  father,  who  was  butler  to  the  O'Neil, 
was  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  the 
family :  he  thought  that  all  was  over,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies.  Having  made  some  money 
by  portrait-painting,  he  went  over  to  Ireland, 
with  the  intention  of  trying  to  find  out  if  any  of 
his  patron's  family — to  whom  he  had  been  from 
boyhood  much  attached,  survived  :  he  went 
about  the  country,  painting  portraits,  and,  at 
length,  got  into  the  house  of  Terence  Doolan,  in 
order  to  paint  that  of  the  young  lady  who 
showed  such  a  penchant  for  diminutive  sucking 
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grunters.  He  made  his  observations,  but  could 
elicit  nothing  that  threw  any  light  upon  his 
mission,  until  one  day  when  wandering  along 
"  the  Glen  of  the  Dark  Mile,"  a  spot  which,  in 
his  boyhood,  he  had  much  frequented,  to  his 
surprise  he  encountered  Pierce  Flynn,  of 
Clonave,  and  Roddy,  who  had  returned,  having 
completed  his  period  of  transportation.  Pierce 
Flynn  knew  him  in  an  instant,  as  did 
Roddy." 

"  I  thought  you  said  Flynn  had  been  drowned 
when  crossing  the  ice  on  Lough  Sheelan  ?" 
exclaimed  the  Muffin. 

"  No ;  he  gained  the  shore,  obtained  pro- 
visions for  Peggy  and  her  charges,  but  could  not 
return  to  them,  on  account  of  the  sudden 
breaking  up  of  the  ice.  Flynn  and  Roddy  told 
the  painter  everything  that  I  have  related ;  and, 
finding  that  nothing  further  could  be  done,  he 
returned  to  Italy  and  settled  in  Venice.     Nor 
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could  he  ascertain  what  had  become  of  Peggy, 
or  of  Kathleen.  I  myself  was  in  America  at 
the  time  of  his  visit,  and  he  wrote  me  a  full 
account  of  all  he  had  discovered,  and  made  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  to  be  preserved  in  case  of  his 
death. 

*'  On  my  being  apprised  of  the  murder  of  my 
supposed  father,  Terence  Doolan,  and  that  of  his 
family,  I  wrote  to  his  agent,  Mr.  Bagwell, 
appointing  him  as  my  own.  But  to  return  to 
Venice.  Having  obtained  all  the  information  I 
could  from  Lannigan,  I  immediately  started  for 
Ireland;  our  trip  to  Multifarnham  came  off; 
whilst  you  were  trying  to  entice  the  wily 
trout  of  Dereverragh  I  had  got  hold  of  Roddy 
and  Mrs.  Waters,  who  confirmed  the  whole 
story.  I  am  now  virtually  the  "  O'Neil,"  and 
Kathleen,  wherever  she  is — the  Honorable  Lady 
Vaughan.     Thus  ends  my  story." 

"  A  most  extraordinary  one,  certainly,"    ob- 
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served  Filagree.     "  What  if  you  were  to  marry 
Harney  after  all  !'* 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  and  to  come  at  once  to 
my  motives  for  now  visiting  Italy,  I  saw  in  the 
newspaper,  before  we  left  Dublin,  Sir  John 
Vaughan's  death.  He  was  in  bad  health  when 
1  left  them,  but  we  did  not  think  the  end  of 
the  old  gentleman  so  near.  I  ascertained,  from 
their  banker  in  London,  that  the  two  ladies  have 
not  returned :  their  last  remittance  was  sent  to 
Milan ;  so  on  their  track  we  are." 

"  But  what  will  you  do  with  Agnes  ?"    asked 
Filagree. 

"  I  wDl  answer  you  that  at  once : — I  intend 
you  to  marry  her.  She  is  the  very  woman,  of 
all  others,  that  would  make  you  a  good  wife,  and 
it  is  quite  time  that  you  gave  up  that  system  of 
universal  flirting  which  you  have  carried  on 
ever  since  I  knew  you.  You  must  leave  off 
'  garrison  ladies,'  tay-pots,  and  philandering,  and 
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become  a  useful  member  of  society.  Mark  my 
words, — you'll  marry  Agnes  Vaughan  1" 

The  Muffin — who  was  inwardly  cogitating 
over  the  fearful  bore  of  committing  matrimony, 
or,  as  he  himself  termed  it,  "  selling  himself  for 
life,"  at  the  last  words  spoken  by  our  hero 
looked  as  if  he  could  not  help  himself,  and  was 
willing  to  consider  his  fate  sealed,  and  himself 
"  victimized."  He  tried  to  give  the  conversation 
another  turn,  by  asking  O 'Neil  if  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  himself  what  he  was  preaching  to  others. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  he  ;  "  you  know  me 
well  enough.  I  never  will  marry  any  woman 
but  Kathleen,  if  she  will  have  me." 

"  Capital !"  exclaimed  the  Muffin,  coaxing 
the  end  of  his  moustaches. 

The  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets. 

*'  But  does  Lady  Vaughan  know  her  own 
history  ? — does  she  know  who  she  is  ?" 
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"  No  :  how  can  she  possibly  know  that  ?" 
replied  0*Neil.  "  Why,  I  have  never  seen  her 
since  we  parted  at  Milan,  when  she  was  on  her 
way  to  Naples  with  Sir  John,  and  when  I,  you 
know,  went  on  to  Venice,  where  I  met  with 
Pinto." 

"But  do  you  not  now  intend  to  find  them 
out  and  inform  her  of  her  origin,  and  to  ask  her 
some  other  little  questions  ?"  said  the  MufBn  ; 
"  And  then,  there  is  Mrs.  Filagree,  you  know  ; 
I  have  committed  myself  to  your  safe  keeping, 
and  am  good  for  anything  you  please.  Go  your 
own  route, — you  know  the  country — it  is  all 
new  to  me,  and  all  the  same.  I  am  at  your 
service." 

"  But  suppose  we  miss  the  ladies — which  is 
not  improbable,  seeing  they  may  have  gone  to 
England  by  another  route:  what  is  then  your 
plan?" 

"Why,"    answered   the    O'Neil,    "I   should 
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wish,  if  agreeable  to  you,  to  go  to  Venice.  I 
am  most  anxious  to  see  old  Lannigan,  and  to 
tell  him  the  success  of  my  visit  to  Westmeath. 
He  is  very  tottering  and  shaky,  and  I  have 
some  idea  that  he  will  not  last  much  longer.  I 
should  much  like  to  see  him  again:  there  are 
many  things  relating  to  my  poor  father,  and  to 
Kathleen,  respecting  which  he  may  be  able  to 
give  me  information. 

"  It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  I  have  not 
been  niore  impatient  to  get  on  :  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  but  though,  sometimes,  no  convey- 
ance went  quick  enough  for  me,  at  others  I 
felt  glad  to  delay  ;  a  kind  of  morbid  fear  seized 
upon  me — that  something  would  interfere  to 
dash  the  cup  of  imagined  happiness  from  my 
lips — that  I  should  either  never  find  her,  or 
that,  if  I  did,  it  would  be  dying,  or  in  some  way 
irrecoverably  severed  from  me.  But  the  passage 
of  the  Alps  has  dissipated  these  thoughts :  I 
feel  more  cheery,  and  to-morrow's  sun,  which 

VOL.    II.  L 
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Michel  has  bespoken  for  us,  I  hope  will  see  us 
far  on  our  way  towards  Milan,  which  I  have 
laid  out  to  reach  via  the  Lago  Maggiore.  So 
now,  good  night." 

"  Good  night,"  from  the  Muffin,  who   bore 
off  his  candle,  humming, 

'*  Mrs.  Bubb  was  gay  and  free. 
Fair,  fat,  and  forty-three." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own, 
And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear, 

That  the  fervour  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be  known 
•  To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear  ! 

Oh  !  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 

As  the  sun- flower  turns  to  her  god  when  he  sets 
The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose  ! 

TOM    MOORE. 

The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  had 
become  dissipated,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
fineness  of  the  lovely  morning  on  which  it  was 
the  good  luck  of  our  travellers  to  start  for  the 
passage  of  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  and  the  Allee 

L  2 
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Blanche,  perhaps  the  grandest  and  most  sublime 
of  European  spectacles.  During  the  nine  hours 
which  were  occupied  from  the  time  of  leaving 
Chapui  till  "  la  lingua  dolce'*  broke  upon 
their  ears  at  Cormayeur, 

There  was  not  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  azure  heaven  ;  the  blessed  sun  alone 
In  unapproachable  divinity 
Career'd  rejoicing  in  his  fields  of  light. 

Under  such  a  sun  then,  they  began  the 
ascent  from  the  hamlet  of  Chapui,  where 
Filagree  had  contrived  to  secure  a  fair  propor- 
tion of   slumber,  in  spite  of  the  welcome  and 

affectionate  reception  he  met  with  from  the  fleas, 
&c.,  which  regularly  swarmed  in  the  chalet,  and, 
which,  like  those  immortalized  by  Curran,  had 
they  pulled  unanimously,  with  a  long  pull,  a 
strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,  must  have 
pulled  our  Muffin  clean  out  of  bed.  That 
employment,  however  was  reserved  for  Michel, 
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who  had  no  little  trouble  to  arouse  him  ;  for 
once  being  on  leave  of  absence  he  thought  it  as 
marvellous  a  bore  to  be  obliged  to  get  up  for 
any  one,  as  even  old  Scabbart,  who  after  having 
served  for  many  years,  desired  his  servant  to 
call  him  regularly  every  morning,  in  order  that 

he  might  d the  parade,  turn  over  to  the 

other  side,  and  go  to  sleep  "  on  the  other 
tack." 

They  advanced  up  a  deep  ra\ane,  with  a 
roaring  torrent  on  their  left,  and  new  scenes  of 
grandeur  broke  upon  them,  till,  on  a  green 
knoU  of  turf  the  chalet  of  "  Les  Motets"  was 
reached,  from  whence  the  glacier  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
the  mountain  itself  in  all  its  magnificence. 
After  a  short  halt,  a  very  steep  ascent  was  com- 
menced, and  continued  over  the  grassy  sides  of 
the  Col  de  la  Seigne  On  arriving  at  its 
summit  Michel  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  site  of 
Hannibal's  camp,"  pointing,  at  the  same  time, 
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to  a  heap  of  stones  at  the  top,  commanding  a 
view  over  all  the  Allee   Blanche. 

The  exact  route  by  which  Hannibal  passed 
into  Italy  has  puzzled  the  learned.  We  find 
by  the  maps  published — as  Filagree  would  say, 
for  the  confusion  of  useful  knowledge  and  from 
the  best  authorities,  that  he  passed  into  Italy  by 
the  Val  d'Aosta :  upon  that  point  all  agree. 
The  bone  of  contention  is,  therefore,  between  the 
passes  of  the  little  St.  Bernard  and  the  Col  de 
la  Seigne. — All  say  that  he  followed  up  the 
Is^re  as  far  as  St.  Maurice,  and  proceeded  along 
the  line  of  that  tributary  torrent  which  has  its 
rise  in  the  glacier  of  Mont  Blanc  above  the 
chalets  of  "  Les  Motets."  He  either  left  that 
stream  to  cross  the  little  St.  Bernard,  or 
followed  it  (a  not  unlikely  proceeding),  up  the 
gorge  as  far  as  Les  Motets,  and  crossed  the  Col 
de  la  Seigne.  Much,  therefore,  is  in  favour  of 
the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  as  having  been  the  mighty 
General's  route :  by  tradition  alone  could  the 
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story  in  connection  with  this  spot  have  been  handed 
down,  and,  all  things  considered,  Michel's  camp 
is  as  likely  to  have  been  the  frigid  halt  of  the 
wonderful  Carthaginian,  as  that  upon  the  top 
of  the  little  St.  Bernard. 

As  our  travellers  surmounted  the  last 
shoulder  of  the  Col,  the  most  subhme  scene 
presented  itself;  they  looked  down  the  Allee 
Blanche  ;  Mont  Blanc,  in  all  its  majesty, 
flanked  them  on  the  left,  its  hoary  sides  as  steep 
as  the  steepest  of  its  dependant  Aiguilles  on  the 
Chamouni  side.  Beyond  the  mountain  they 
looked  to  the  Col  du  Geant,  and  the  huge 
intervening  Pvramid  of  the  Grand  Jorasse — the 
view  leading  the  eye  down  the  valley  of 
Entreves,  to  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard. 

Our  travellers  remained  gazing  on  the 
stupendous  scene  before  them  until  the  cold 
and  rarity  of  the  air  obliged  them  to  proceed  ; 
but,    on   looking  up    at    the    sky    above   their 
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heads,  before  commencing  the  descent,  that 
which  to  them  had  appeared  so  blue  in  ascend- 
ing was  now  apparently  as  black  as  ink,  and  the 
snow  at  their  feet  assumed  that  red  colour 
described  in  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  All 
around  lay  patches  of  snow,  to  the  very  edge  of 
which  bloomed  a  thousand  flowers  ;  the  large 
and  brilliant  forget-me-not  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
more  rare  Ranunculus  GlacialiSy  with  its 
thickly-furred  calyx,  among  them. 

"  We  are  now  in  Italy,"  said  Michel,  as  the 
boundary  line  that  separates  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
from  Piedmont  was  passed.  The  sky  continued 
black  above  their  heads,  and  such  was  the 
clearness  of  the  day  that  the  snow  blown  from 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  looked  like  a 
wreath  of  thin  smoke.  The  Allee  Blanche  was 
now  reached,  —  the  Aiguille  of  the  Grand 
Jorasse — the  Col  du  Geant,  and  the  steep 
precipices  ending  in  the  Glacier  du  Mirage 
appeared,  in  all  their  grandeur :  presently,  the 
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Lac  de  Combal  came  in  sight,  and,  above  all, 
towering  apparently  almost  perpendicularly  some 
twelve  thousand  feet,  was  the  summit  of  the 
Mont  Blanc. 

O'Neil  had  seen  the  mighty  cataract  of 
Niagara  in  its  winter  clothing,  when  every  tree, 
shrub,  and  rock  within  the  influence  of  its  spray 
was  congealed,  and  when  mammoth  icicles  hung 
from  either  side.  He  had,  too,  passed  months 
upon  its  banks  in  the  greens  of  spring,  and 
amidst  the  brilliant  foliage  of  the  Indian 
summer  had  overlooked  the  stupendous  scene, 
watching  the  spray  rise  in  a  clear  column  from 
the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  or  when,  before  a 
storm,  the  heavens  themselves  apparently  de- 
scended to  the  centre  of  the  falls.  Sometimes 
the  storm  would  break  over  them,  and,  as  thev 
roared  like  thunder,  the  forked  lightning  ever 
and  anon  lit  up  the  scene.  In  summer,  the 
Iris  dancing  in  the  spray ;  in  winter,  all  around 

— trees,  shrubs,  and  rocks,  one  congealed  mass 

L  3 
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of  ice— the  green  fluid,  the  overflow  from 
millions  of  acres  of  water,  descending  through 
colossal  icicles.  All  this  he  had  watched  with 
never-ending  satisfaction ;  but  when  he  looked 
down  the  Allee  Blanche  he  felt  that  for  the 
future  it  would  not  hold  undivided  empire  over 
all  his  recollections  of  the  sublime. 

On  a  glacier  to  the  right  the  guide  called 
the  travellers'  attention  to  a  troop  of  chamois, 
passing  over  the  ice.  Winding  out  of  the 
narrow  valley,  close  to  the  Glacier  du  Mirage, 
they  rode  along  the  shores  of  the  Lac  de 
Combal,  which  they  followed  to  its  head,  pro- 
ceeding thence  by  the  path  which  is  carried, 
along  the  course  of  the  thundering  Doire,  till 
they  were  almost  deafened  by  its  roar. 

By  and  by,  emerging  upon  green  pastures, 
they  remarked  the  track  of  an  avalanche,  down 
the  side  of  a  mountain  clothed  with  spruce  fir. 
This  track  now  displayed  a  growth  of  young  larch, 
which  particularly  astonished  our  travellers,  for, 
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in  America,  and  in  all  other  countries  they 
had  seen,  where  soft  wood  had  been  swept 
away — hard  wood  took  its  place,  and  vice  versa. 
Opposite,  Michel  pointed  out  the  difficult  path 
over  the  Col  du  Geant,  to  the  "  Mer  de  Glace," 
of  which  Professor  Forbes  gives  so  animated 
a  description.  On  this  Col,  in  1788,  old 
Saussure  pitched  his  tent  for  sixteen  days — 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  achievements  ever 
accomplished.  But  we  will  not  weary  our 
readers  with  our  travellers'  journey  down  the 
beautiful  Valley  of  Aosta,  or  arrest  their  pro- 
gress before  the  Fort  de  Bard,  bat  deposit 
them  in  the  alb  ergo  at  Arona,  which  they 
had  '  made,'  as  the  sailors  say,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  the  steamer  to  Sesto  Calende, 
on  their  way  to  Milan,  where  Cromwell  de- 
termined to  halt  for  a  day  or  two,  imagining 
that  the  object  of  his  search  might  have  taken  up 
her  residence  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  villas 
having  repeatedly  heard  her  say,  when  at  Como, 
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that  she  certainly  would  do  so  had  she  to 
choose  her  own  residence.  He  did  not  like 
to  pass  by  either  that  or  the  Como  Lake, 
without  enquiry. 

Cromwell  had  enjoyed  his  ride  over  the 
Alps,  of  all  things,  but  from  the  time  they 
had  commenced  their  voyage  en  voiture,  over 
the  hot  plains,  he  had  complained  of  languor 
and  unwillingness  to  move,  particularly  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Filagree  went  by  himself 
to  the  Opera  —  but  returned  to  the  inn 
bored  to  death  and  thinking  it  high  time 
to  get  to  a  more  amusing  part  of  Italy. 
Unlike  his  friend,  he  found  no  pleasure  in 
what  he  called  *  poking'  into  churches,  convents 
and  cloisters,  in  search  of  pictures  half  obliter- 
ated from  the  walls;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
beauty  of  Agnes  Vaughan — which  he  pretended 
to  think  was  only  a  bait  held  out  to  him,  he 
began  to  have  serious  thoughts  of  what  he 
styled  '  cutting  the   concern'   and  making   the 
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best  of  his  way  to  the  baths  of  Lucca,  or 
some  gay  watering-place — but  an  unforeseen 
circumstance  turned  up,  to  detain  him  at  Arona. 
It  was  no  other  than  a  severe  attack  of  fever 
with  which  Cromwell  was  seized.  On  going 
in  the  morning,  to  his  room,  he  found  him 
too  unwell  to  think  of  setting  out,  or  even  to 
leave  his  bed. 

In  an  instant,  all  thoughts  of  the  baths  of 
Lucca  were  given  up,  and  our  Muffin,  who 
was  a  real  and  sincere  friend  to  O'Neil,  set 
to  work  to  discover  where  a  docter  was  likely 
to  be  found. 

II  Dottore  Purgativo  was  allowed  to  be  the 
best  in  Arona,  and,  accordingly,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  waiter,  who  had  a  slight 
smattering  of  French,  Filagree  contrived  to 
get  him  to  see  his  companion.  A  dose  was 
administered,  and  the  patient  ordered  to  be 
kept  exceedingly  quiet. 

The  Muffin  then  bethought  himself  of  the 
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'  best  means  of  making  the  most  of  a  bad 
job,'  and  now  that  he  was,  as  he  called  it, 
'regularly  hooked,'  he  enquired  of  the  afore- 
said waiter  whether  there  were  any  'lions' 
to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  if  he 
happened  to  know  of  any  means  of  killing 
time? 

There  was  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  St. 
Carlo,  which  crowns  the  heights  a  little  above 
the  town ;  and  the  waiter  so  impressed  the 
Muffin  with  the  necessity  of  climbing  up  into 
the  Saint's  nose — wherein,  he  informed  him 
two  persons  could  sit  with  ease,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  experiment,  and,  in  company 
with  a  family  who  had  just  arrived  by  the 
Simplon,  he  set  off  to  view  the  interior  economy 
of  the  statue.  Long  before  they  had  cleared 
the  town,  the  Muffin  was  "  hand  and  glove" 
with  his  companions,  who  were  wild  for 
sight-seeing,  and  had  begun  to  recommend 
himself  after  his  usual  manner  to  the  young 
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ladies,  one  of  whom  he  persuaded  to  go  with 
him. 

A  ladder  was  reared  against  the  pedestal  on 
which  the  statue  is  placed,  and  the  adventurers 
began  the  ascent.  In  due  time  the  Muffin  had 
reached  the  top,  and  gained  the  short  ladder 
which  was  to  be  climbed  ere  the  entrance 
through  the  hem  of  the  Saint's  copper  garment 
is  effected,  when  he  ventured  to  look  down. 
His  head  swam  round,  and  he  discovered  that 
he  was  not  followed  by  his  fair  companion  ;  she 
had  "given  in."  He,  however,  continued 
clambering  up  by  the  bronze  rings  which  are 
placed  in  the  interior  of  the  figure  and,  after  some 
floundering,  reached  the  nose,  where  he  seated 
himself.  True  enough  had  been  the  waiter's 
account ;  the  nose  could  have  accommodated 
our  Muffin,  and  the  fair  creature  who  had  beat 
a  retreat ;  but  the  scorching  rays  from  old  Sol 
fell  full  upon  the  copper  nose  of  St.  Carlo,  the 
internal  verdigreased  atmosphere  was  intolerable, 
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and  Filagree  set  about  getting  down  as  quickly 
as  he  could. 

On  gaining  the  lower  ladder,  pausing  to  look 
about  him,  with  the  intention  of  descending  in 
the  most  killing  manner,  his  eyes  rested  on  a 
vision  of  the  greatest  loveliness — a  sort  of  Hebe 
face,  which  might  have  attracted  more  fastidious 
eyes  than  those  of  our  Muffin.  At  first  he 
thought  that  she  might  belong  to  the  party 
with  which  he  had  left  Arona  ;  but  no,  she  was 
alone,  and  in  deep  mourning; — they  were  not, 
and  were  of  quite  another  genre.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  did  not  think  of  himself: 
struck  dumb,  he  continued  gazing  for  some 
minutes  from  the  ladder,  and  this  he  did  in  so 
absent  a  manner  that  he  missed  ring  after 
ring  in  his  descent,  and,  eventually,  was  preci- 
pitated to  the  ground,  where,  for  some  short 
time,  he  lay.  On  being  assisted  to  his  feeet  by 
the  custode  of  the  ladder,  he  discovered  that  he 
had  cut  his  knees  very  much,  and  that  his  pale 
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slate-coloured  trousers,  which  had  replaced 
the  memorable  pair  of  "  gomme  elastique," 
and  which  he  designated  his  "  irresistibles," 
were  ruined.  By  this  time  the  fair  unknown 
had  gained  his  side.  Like  all  women  when  any 
thing  serious  happens, 

A  ministering  angel, 

she  had  rushed  up,  in  case  of  being  able  to 
render  some  assistance,  but  our  Muffin's 
attempts  to  hide  his  torn  "  irresistibles,"  and  his 
endeavours,  at  the  same  time,  to  recommend 
himself,  produced  so  ridiculous  a  result  that  the 
lady,  seeing  no  particular  harm  was  done,  was 
very  much  inclined  to  laugh. 

But  Filagree  was  more  hurt  than  she 
imagined,  and,  on  getting  up,  he  found  that  he 
could  not  return  on  foot  to  Arona. 

"  They  had  a  carriage  at  his  disposal — it  was 
no  inconvenience. — They  were  about  going  to  the 
same  inn — she  was  only  waiting  for  her  friend  to 
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finish  her  sketch  of  the  Castle  of  Angera — she 
was  sure  it  was  done  by  that  time — she  would 
caUher." 

Almost  immediately  he  saw  her  returning 
accompanied  by  another  lady,  also  in  deep 
mourning.  If  his  first  unknown  was  beautiful 
her  friend  was  even  more  lovely ;  taller,  of  a 
more  commanding  figure.  She  advanced  to- 
wards him  with  a  step  full  of  grace, — he  stared 
— he  could  not  be  mistaken — it  was  many  years 
since  he  had  seen  her,  but  there  could  not  hi 
two  Hamey  Crosbies.  Time,  and  affliction,  had 
only  cast  a  slight  melancholy  upon  her  fine 
features  ;  the  stamp  of  lovely  womanhood  had 
replaced  her  girlish  form,  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  her — and  "  Hamey  !"  escaped  from 
the  Muffin's  lips  as  Lady  Vaughan — for  she  our 
reader  will  have  guessed  that  it  was,  accom- 
panied by  Agnes,  who  had  gone  in  search  of 
her — reached  his  side.  Their  carriage  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope;  half-a-dozen  words  ex- 
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plained  all  to  Harney,  and  they  drove  in  haste 
back  to  Arona. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  introduce  Harney  to  O'Neil 
before  ascertaining  in  what  sort  of  state  he 
was.  Accordingly,  Filagree  went  into  his  room 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  found  him  ex- 
ceedingly unwell :  in  fact,  he  had  a  regular  fever, 
which  by  evening,  had  evidently  gained  ground. 
The  people  of  the  inn  were  very  civil,  but  it  was 
the  time  of  a  great  festa,  the  house  was  full 
almost  to  overflowing,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  its  one  waiter  could  pay  any  attention  to 
our  travellers.  The  two  ladies,  who  would  not 
leave  the  town,  were  obliged  to  get  beds  at 
a  small  locanda  hard  by,  and,  from  thence  the 
courier  was  despatched  to  their  villa  to  bring 
medicines,  &c.  Towards  night,  O'Neil  became 
more  restless,  and  in  the  middle  of  it,  he  called 
Filagree — who  slept  in  a  small  room  adjoining, 
and  desired  him  to  sit  by  his  bed-side  for  a 
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few  minutes — told  him  he  felt  exceedingly 
unwell,  and  was  convinced  he  was  about  to 
be  dangerously  ill,  and  that — in  the  event  of 
anything  happening  to  him,  he  desired  to 
have  his  promise  that  he  would  never  rest 
until  he  found  Kathleen :  that  he  would  tell 
her  all,  and  assure  her  of  his  intense  affection. 
He  charged  him,  likewise,  to  give  her  a  letter 
which  would  be  found  in  his  writing-case. 

Filagree,  who  was  a  good-hearted  fellow,  and 
nearly  ready  to  blubber,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  something  was  necessary  to  be 
done  without  loss  of  time,  and  went  off  to  the 
ladies.  It  was  very  late, — Agnes  had  retired 
to  rest,  but  he  found  Kathleen  sitting  up. 
She  was  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
she  would  not  go,  at  all  hazards,  to  see 
Cromwell,  when  Filagree  entered  her  room, 
and  proceeded  to  give  her  a  full  account  of 
his  friend's  uncomfortable  state.  They  then 
held  a  sort  of  consultation  ;  the  doctor,  Hamey 
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said,  was  absent  at  a  villa  tenanted  by  a  friend 
of  hers;  she  knew,  however,  enough  of  these 
fevers,  and  determined  without  further  delay 
to  go  and  see  Cromwell.  ' 

Accordingly,  she  threw  her  shawl  about  her 
shoulders,  took  Filagree's  arm,  and  was  soon 
in  the  locanda.  Silently  they  stole  together 
to  the  bed-side ;  he  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of 
stupor,  and  lay  with  his  face  half  averted, 
looking  deplorably  ill.  Filagree  was  about 
making  a  speech  as  to  "  the  kindness  of  a 
lady,"  by  way  of  breaking  the  ice — but  Harney, 
thinking  she  might  still  feel  his  pulse  and 
not  be  recognised,  seized  the  hand,  which  lay  on 
the  outside  of  the  bed.  The  action  caused 
the  invalid  to  turn  his  head,  and  he  opened 
his  eyes. 

"  Hamey !"  he  exclaimed. 

She  placed  her  finger  upon  her  lips — desired 
him  to  be  quiet,  and  beckoned  Filagree  to 
leave  the  room  with  her.     She  then  told  him 
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he  must  instantly  go  off  to  Milan,  lose  not 
a  moment,  and  bring  the  best  physician  back 
with  him: — in  the  meantime,  her  medicines 
would  have  arrived:  she  had  despatched  her 
courier  to  her  villa  for  them.  The  Muffin 
ventured  to  suggest  that  sending  a  messenger 
to  Milan  would  do  as  well — but  no;  she  in- 
sisted upon  his  going,  and,  receiving  another 
charge  to  lose  no  time,  he  started. 

Soon  after  Filagree's  departure,  her  courier 
arrived  from  Belgirata,  and  Hamey's  time  was 
soon  entirely  occupied  in  administering  fever 
medicines  to  her  patient,  who  had  become 
perfectly  insensible  of  her  care. 

Truth  to  say,  our  heroine  was  not  very 
sorry  to  get  rid  of  Filagree,  though  deeply 
anxious  for  his  return,  for  she  was  enabled, 
without  the  slightest  reserve,  to  fix  herself 
by  Cromwell's  bed-side.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  the  people,  attracted  by 
the  festa,    took   their    departure,    and   Agnes 
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and  the  rest  of  her  party  changed  over  to 
the  Locanda  della  Posta.  She  and  Agnes, 
between  them,  managed,  partly  by  their  own 
nearly  perfect  Italian,  and  partly  by  the  as- 
sistance of  their  courier,  to  get  some  comforts 
round  the  poor  patient,  and  Hamey  busied 
herself  in  a  thousand  little  offices — in  making 
tea,  lemonade,  &c.  When  all  that  she  could 
think  of  was  done,  then  the  sense  of  fearful 
anxiety  came  upon  her  in  full  force. 

Now  that  the  obstacles  to  their  union  were 
removed,  was  she  thus  to  lose  him  ?  Ever 
and  anon,  he  muttered  her  name,  "  Hamey — 
dearest  Hamey !"  Then  the  scenes  of  which 
his  mind  had  lately  been  full,  flitted  before 
him.  "Terence — villain  father,"  escaped  from 
his  lips.  All  that  day  and  through  the  long 
night  she  sate  by  him,  and  in  the  intervals 
from  giving  him  his  medicines,  her  mind  went 
back  through  all  their  acquaintance  —  when 
first,    at    Gibraltar,    while    yet   in   his    earliest 
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youth,  he  had  manifested  the  kindest  interest 
about  her — then,  the  persecution  of  O'Toole — 
her  severe  illness — his  sending  her  from  him — 
their  meeting  at  Como — the  sad  parting  at 
Milan — and  now  he  was  come  here  in  search 
of  her — to  die  perhaps,  and  in  the  prime  of 
life ! 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  of  the  second 
morning  after  Filagree's  departure,  when  Harney, 
turning  to  the  bureau  in  search  of  some  James's 
Powder,  perceived  a  letter  directed  to  herself. 
It  was  the  letter  Cromwell  had  given  to 
Filagree  the  night  before,  when  he  first  felt 
himself  wandering,  and  by  him,  in  his  usual 
absent  manner,  thus  left.  This  Hamey  seized 
upon  —  and,  with  the  deepest  interest,  sate 
down  to  examine  its  contents. 

The  letter  was  dated  '  Chamouni,'  and  coa- 
tained  the  whole  of  their  extraordinary  history, 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  This 
was  accompanied  by  instructions  to  be  followed 
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should  his  illness  terminate  fatally,  and  inform- 
ation as  to  where  all  the  necessary  certificates 
and  papers  were  deposited  in  London.     Every- 
thing he  had  was  left  to  her  in  case  of  his 
death,  "  and  now,"  concluded  the  letter,  '*  my 
dear    Hamey,    for    so    I   must    still    call   you 
— my   own   cousin   and    only    relative  in    this 
world,    1  intended  to  have  told  you  all — but 
there  are  times  when  I  feel  so  languid,    and 
unlike  myself,  that  the  thought  occurs  to    me 
that  I  may  perhaps  never  live  to  see  you.     My 
affection  for  vou  has  never  wavered,  from  first 
to  last,  it  has  ever  had   the   same  intensity — 
has  ever  been  deep  and  unchangeable.     I -have 
loved  you  for  yourself-— faithfully  and  entirely. 
If  I  am  to  live,  may  God  grant  me  the  reward 
of  finding  you  unaltered ;  whatever  may  be  my 
fate,   that   God,  in  His    mercy,    may  for  ever 
bless  my  idol,  is  the  prayer  of  your  afi^ectionat€ 
and  devoted 

Gerald  O'Neil," 

VOL.    II.  M 
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We  cannot  follow  all  the  emotions  of  our 
heroine  as  she  read  this  document.     Surprise, 
satisfaction    at    his    changed    prospects,     (she 
thought  not    of  her   own) — the    most   intense 
love  and  gratitude  to  him,  were  succeeded  by, 
and  swallowed  up  in,  her  agony  for  his  present 
state.     She    sunk    on  her   knees    to    pray  for 
God's  blessing  on  her  efforts,  and  thus,   and 
in  watching  him  and  counting  the  hours  till 
the  Doctor  could  arrive,  she  passed  the  weary 
night.     Agnes,  who  also  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  event,  was  at  the  door  by  six  o'clock, 
but  it  was  nearly  twelve  ere  Filagree,  accom- 
panied by  the  physician,  arrived.     Half  an  hour 
before  that,  however,  the  unwearied  nurse  had 
the    intense   happiness    of  seeing   her    charge 
open  his  eyes  and  fix  them  upon  her — mur- 
muring, at  the  same  time,  "  Hamey — my  own 
Hamey  !  am  I  stiU  dreaming  ?" 

The  physician  gave  her  great  praise  for  her 
treatment  of  the  patient ;  in  fact,  he  did  little 
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more  than  confirm  her  in  the  course  she  had 
adopted;  insisting,  however,  on  absolute  quiet 
— and  on  his  promising  to  remain  at  Arona 
for  a  day  or  two,  Kathleen  was  persuaded 
to  leave  her  post,  which  she  had  never  quitted 
for  nearly  eight-and-forty  hours. 


M  2 
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CONCLUSION. 

When  we  write  a  novel,  our  great  stupid  imaginations 
can  go  no  further  than  to  marry  the  hero  to  a  fortune  at 
the  end,  and  to  find  out  that  he  is  a  lord  by  right. — Oh, 
blundering  lick -spittle  morality ! 

M.  A.  TITMARSH. 

In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  which  made  her  a  widow, 
Kathleen  was  married  to  O'Neil. 

*  Of  course  Filagree  and  Agnes  followed  their 
example/  say*  the  reader — and  so  they  certainly 
did,  but  not  without  sundry  symptoms  of  recal- 
citration  on  the  part  of  our  Muffin.     So  long  as 
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his  success  was  uncertain  he  left  nothing  undone 
to  gain  her  affections,  employing  every  hour  of 
0*Neil's  convalescence  to  effect  that  consumma- 
tion. Even  during  his  short  absence  at  Milan, 
although  he  was  on  a  mission  of  life  and  death, 
so  to  speak — and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not 
lose  a  moment  in  accomplishing  it — he  never- 
theless contrived  to  encase  his  nether  man  in  a 
most  bewitching  pair  of  salmon-coloured  gam- 
broon  trousers,  which  his  ever-watchful  eyes 
descried  suspended  from  a  pole  outside  a  tailor's 
shop  in  the  Corso,  and  in  these  he  presented 
himself  before  the  astonished  gaze  of  Agnes,  fully 
possessed  with  the  conviction  that  in  such  a 
costume  he  must  be  irresistible. 

The  appearance  of  the  gambroon  termina- 
tions, and  his  numerous  eccentricities,  caused 
her  no  little  amusement  ;  she  soon  found  him  a 
very  agreeable  companion,  and,  before  O'Neil 
could  walk  further  than  the  terrace  at  the  villa 
at  Belgirate,  she  became,  one  day,  at  the  Isola 
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Bella,  through  the  medium  of  some  heliotrope, 
and  the  *  Language  of  flowers,'  his  fiancee. 

But  there  is  *'  Many  a  slip  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip."  Unluckily,  Agnes  was  in  the 
habit  of  passing  a  part  of  almost  every  day 
with  an  old  friend  of  her  father's,  who  lived  in 
the  next  villa — he  who  had,  unwittingly,  caused 
so  much  anxiety  by  detaining  the  Doctor  from 
Arena.  The  Muffin,  who  thought  with  the 
Irish  bard  that, 

When  we're  far  from  the  lips  that  we  love. 
We've  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips  we  are  near  ! 

relapsed  into  his  old  habits,  and  was  one  day 
actually  caught  by  Agnes  making  love  to  her 
French  soubrette. 

A  great  fracas  was  the  natural  consequence, 
but,  through  the  intervention  of  O'Neil — who 
besought  the  ladies  to  have  forbearance,  the 
matter  was  compromised.  The  event  proved 
that  he    was    perfectly  right,   for  they  are  an 
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exceedingly  happy  couple.  Agnes  had  some 
difficulty  in  breaking  him  of  his  garrison  habits; 
but,  by  constant  attention  and  perseverance  she 
has  fully  succeeded,  and  has  effectually  cured 
him  of  his  propensity  for  recommending  himself 
to  every  passing  fair.  He  now  never  looks  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  really  makes  an 
admirable  husband.  Agnes  told  us,  the  other 
evening,  that  she  has  not  a  single  fault  of  any 
kind  to  find  with  him.  The  last  effusion  of  poetry 
we  heard  from  him  exactly  suited  his  case, — 

If  fitly  matched  be  man  and  wife. 
No  pleasure's  wanting  to  their  life. 

He  has,  to  use  one  of  his  own  bad  jeux  cle 
mots,  "  sown  his  wild  oats,"  turned  his  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  his  sword  into 
a  plough-share. 

The  bee  thro'  many  a  garden  roves, 
And  hums  his  lay  of  courtship  o'er. 

But,  when  he  finds  the  flower  he  loves. 
He  settles  there,  and  hums  no  more. 
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Poor  old  Scabbart  is  gathered  to  his  an- 
cestors, and  his  numerous  pamphlets  have,  in  all 
probability,  been  committed  to  the  flames  or 
"  used  up'*  for  shaving-papers  by  young  officers. 
Some  of  them  contained  sensible  advice,  and 
many  good  hints  and  suggestions  for  those 
gentry  who  pretend  to  manage  the  army.  His 
old  corner  in  "  the  Pongo"  (club)  is  tenanted  by 
strange  faces.  A  few  there  are,  one  or  two 
remnants  of  the  old  "  liver-wing"  stamp — th€y 
are  exceedingly  tottery,  but  still  are  to  be  seen 
making  a  rush  at  the  joint  ready  from  six,  (their 
hour),  to  six  and  a  half  o'clock.  They  are 
about,  however,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  race 
equally  grasping,  and  who  contrive  to  live  upon 
the  club.  These  latter  never  appear  before  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  after  which  time  '*  the  table" 
is  not  charged,  and  anything  called  for  not 
therefore  considered  as  dinner.  A  plate  of  cold 
meat  is  to  be  had  for  a  shilling,  and  there  is  no 
charge  for  as  much  bread,  beer,  salt,  pickles,  and 
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expensive  sauces  of  all  kinds  as  one  individual 
can  require.  The  consumption,  therefore,  of 
Worcestershire  sauce.  Chutney  and  King  of 
Oude,  is  frightful ;  and  the  whole  is  washed  down 
by  the  beer,  which  is  (too)  liberally  supplied  by 
the  club,  gratis.  When  it  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration that  they  have  already — in  the  middle 
of  the  day — eaten  as  much  bread  and  drank  as 
much  beer  at  the  same  price — namely,  for 
nothing — it  may  readily  be  calculated  what  a 
benefit  such  members  confer  on  the  establish- 
ment. 

Scabbart's  fate  was  a  melancholy  one.  His 
health,  as  we  have  seen,  suffered  a  severe 
shock  on  hearing  of  the  invention  of  per- 
cussion locks,  and,  on  their  being  issued  to 
the  army,  all  his  pamphlets  on  flints  were 
necessarily  rendered  useless.  His  medical  ad- 
visers ordered  him  to  the  south  of  France,  for 
change  of  scene — unfortunately,  however,  with- 

M  3 
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out  its  having  the  imagined  efficacy ;    he  still 
continued  to  brood  over  the  utter  uselessness  of 
all  that  he  had   written   on    modern   warfare. 
Taking  up  Galignani's  paper  one  day,  his  eye 
was  arrested  by  an  account  of  Warner's  Long 
Range.     This,  to  the  already  susceptible  mind 
of  the  old  veteran  reduced  the  art  of  war  to  a 
certainty,    and   had   the   effect    of    completely 
driving  him  out  of  his  senses.     He  conceived 
that  the  last-invented  bellows,  which  are  worked 
by  a  wheel,  and  at  a  distance  have  some  resem- 
blance to  a  horse-pistol — had  something  to  do 
with  the  wholesale  destruction  of  armies,  and 
the  sight  of  another  Galignani — very  improperly 
allowed    to    lie    within    his    reach — in    which 
the  invention  of  gun-cotton  was  described,  had 
so  powerful  an  effect    that  concussion    of  the 
brain  was  the  result. 

Carlo  has  become  very  old,  very  wheezy,  and 
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very  doggy,  but  though  grey  with  age  he 
raises  his  head  at  every  call  of  his  master ;  grins 
in  the  same  ridiculous  manner  as  ever,  thumps 
the  boards  with  his  short  stumpy  tail — goes  to 
the  hall  door  regularly  every  morning  to  take 
the  post-bag  from  the  hands  of  the  little  boy 
w^ho  brings  it  from  the  gate-- house,  and  leaves  it 
in  his  master's  arm  chair. 

Furze-bush  made  a  last  attempt  to  stand 
upon  his  hind  legs  the  day  of  Filagree's 
wedding,  but  it  was  a  regular  failure.  His 
occupation  being  completely  gone  he  became 
so  cross  and  snappish  that  his  being  found 
dead  one  day  on  a  gravel  walk  was  a  relief  to  all 
parties. 

Harney's  persecutor — O 'Toole,  as  we  have 
seen,  after  having  been  obUged  to  leave  the 
service  retired  to  his  paternal  estate  of  Blaze- 
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away  Castle,  and  the  answer  he  received  from 
the  poor  beggar-woman,  who  asked  him  for  "  a 
Httle  sixpence"  on  his  return  to  his  native 
village,  has  already  been  recorded.  He  cut 
down  every  stick  of  timber  upon  his  property, 
and  if  the  old  crone  could  have  raised  the  spirit 
of  his  father  he  would  certainly  have  lost  the 
inheritance  out  of  which  he  had  done  his  elder 
brother.  This  property  was  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  wretched  districts  of  the  far  West,  and 
he  so  outraged  the  feelings  of  his  unfortunate 
tenantry,  by  ejecting  them  in  hundreds,  that  he 
was  fired  at  about  seven  times,  but  never  once 
hit  ;  obtaining,  in  consequence,  the  soubri- 
quet of  '  the  Jack  Snipe.'  But,  withal,  he  was  no 
fool,  and  lit  upon  a  very  ingenious  method  for 
turning  the  current  of  unpopularity  in  his 
favour  : — he  granted  leases  to  the  greater  part 
of  his  remaining  tenantry,  and  put  his  own  life 
into  each  lease.     This    naturallv  made  it    the 
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tenant's  interest  to  keep  him  alive — and,  from 
using  him  as  a  target  to  fire  at,  they  were  con- 
verted into  his  body-guard.     But  still, 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

The  potato  disease  made  its  appearance ; 
the  "  Blazers"  were  half-starved,  and  O'Toole  — 
incautiously  entering  the  kennels,  in  one  of 
those  paletots,  or  bullet-proof  shirts,  recently 
advertised  by  Nichol's  agent,  for  Irish 
resident  landlords — was  devoured  by  his  own 
hounds. 

On  our  way  through  Dublin  the  other  day, 
we  descried  Mick  at  his  post — in  the  act  of 
carrying  a  large  green  case  down  stairs.  He 
evidently  made  light  of  it — a  bang  against 
the  banisters  caused  a  groan  to  be  heard — 
and  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  cari- 
cature of  the  wag  who  concealed  himself  in 
the    case    of   the    violincello,    for    the    purpose 
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of  getting  into  the  abbey  gratis.  The  sight 
of  a  well-known  individual  at  once  explained 
the  mysterious  but  musical  notes  which  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  instiniment  as  Mick  knocked 
it  against  the  walls :  it  was  an  old  friend  in 
a  new  case — the  identical  violincello  with  which 
our  hero  had  been  set  to  music,  and  the  individual 
mildly  reproving  Mick  for  his  carelessness  was 
no  other  than  Colonel  Bassoon  himself.  He  and 
his  fiddle  were  on  their  way  to  pay  the  O 'Neils 
— to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached — a  visit, 
and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  O'Neil 
will  insist  upon  having  the  old  tune,  the  very 
first  evening  of  the  Colonel's  arrival. 

Bassoon  has  retired  from  the  service,  and 
has  had  the  felicity  of  living  long  enough 
to  see  many  of  the  improvements  he  was 
always  striving  to  effect,  carried  out, — 
normal  schools  established  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  schoolmasters  —  sergeants  better  ac- 
commodated— quarters    for    the    non-commis- 
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sioned  officers  provided — a  new  Enlistment 
Bill — rewards  and  medals  granted  for  good  and 
gallant  conduct — and  the  all  but  abolition  of 
corporal  punishment. 

We  made  known  to  Mr.  Mick  the  purpose 
of  our  visit  to  the  metropolis — the  transmission 
of  these  Papers  to  Mr.  Colburn  with  a  view^ 
to  their  publication,  and  overheard  him  in 
the  passage,  holding  forth,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  passing  waiters,  chambermaids  and  idlers, 
in  his  own  peculiar  language,  and  in  a  manner  by 
which,  although  he  seemed  desirous  of  proving 
that  his  dignity  was  slightly  compromised,  we 
could  detect  not  a  little  pride  lurking  beneath 
his  complaint,  at  the  chance  of  his  appearing 
in  print : 

"  Shure  he's  got  me  in  his  book  there,  bad 
luck  to  him !  he's  put  in  about  the  Lord 
Liftinint  and  them  d — d  ould  liveries  !" 
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Roddy  still  lives,  but  now  that  the  distil- 
lation of  potheen  whisky  has  gone  out  of 
fashion,  has  taken  to  poaching  in  all  its 
branches.  He  fishes  with  '  the  otter,'  and 
destroys,  (out  of  season),  the  large  trout  which 
ascend  the  River  Gaine  to  spawn:  he  also 
cuts  *  hare-holes,'  (so  called),  in  the  bogs  ;  and, 
very  lately,  has  returned  to  MuUingar,  where 
he  finds  a  ready  sale  for  his  fish,  and  makes  a 
livelihood,  when  every  other  means  fail,  by 
actins:  as  cicerone  to  the  officers  in  the  barracks 
— conducting  them  to  all  the  unpreserved  snipe* 
bogs  in  the  vicinity,  and  into  all  the  preserved 
ones  where  he  knows  that  half-a-crown  will 
purchase  the  care-taker's  silence. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  is  open  to  the 
Hill  of  Down,  some  thirty-five  miles  from  Dublin  : 
but  M'Clusky  is  still  upon  the  ghost  of  "  the 
Boyle." 

But  we   must  now   take    leave  of  him  and 
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Mr.  Chintz.  —  The  latter  had  whipped  the 
waters  of  Donore  for  ten  successive  days 
without  having  once  *  stirred'  a  fish.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise? — there  was  not  a  rise 
in  his  whole  box  of  flies.  The  last  day  an 
unusual  phenomenon  was  seen  on  Dereverragh. 
Never  had  such  a  sight  been  witnessed  since 
*  the  water-spouts  :' — a  boat  was  seen  rowing 
down  the  lake  stern  foremost.  Little  was  the 
progress  made  :  occasionally  an  oar  was  lifted 
high  out  of  water,  whilst  the  arms  of  the 
rower  were  depressed  below^  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat.  All  at  once,  a  pair  of  heels  were 
suddenly  jerked  into  the  air.  A  simultaneous 
shout  of  "  Cuckoo !  !  1"  from  all  the  boats  pro- 
claimed that,  instead  of  a  trout,  our  Chintz  had 
caught — ^  a  crab.' 

The  next  day  he  was  en  route  for  the 
West,  determining  to  try  his  luck  in  Lough 
Allen ;    but^    unhappily   for   him,    the    day    he 
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took  the  Boyle  coach  at  the  Bridge  of  Bal- 
linalach  was  M'Clusky's  day.  The  recognition 
was  mutual. 

Chintz's  desire  for  information  regarding  the 
county  through  which  he  was  travelling  in- 
creased with  M'Clusky's  willingness  to  impart 
it;  until,  getting  wearied  with  his  repeated 
interrogations,  he  thought  it  time  to  give  him 
a  settler,  an  opportunity  for  which  was  soon 
afforded.  Happening  to  cast  his  eye  upon  a 
heap  of  rough  stones  which  lay  upon  the  road- 
side,— 

"  Why,  what  are  those  stones  for,  Mr. 
Guard  ?"   demanded  Chintz. 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all — only  a  mark  where 
some  person  was  murdered,"  replied  M'Clusky ; 
"  it's  the  custom  of  the  country  for  every  one 
that  goes  by  to  throw  a  stone  on  the  heap,  and 
so  they  accumulate." 

Mr.    Chintz's   pocket-book    was,  of    course, 
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produced,  and  "  the  custom"  duly  entered. 
Soon  after,  they  came  to  a  much  larger  heap 
than  the  last. 

"  What  are  those  stones  for  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Chmtz. 

"  Why,"  said  M'Clusky  "  that's  were  a 
whole  family  were  murdered  last  Candlemas." 

"Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Chintz,  and  his  hand 
trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely  read  his  own 
entry  as  to  the  fearful  increase  of  crime  as  he  got 
west.  But  what  was  his  astonishment  to  behold 
another  heap,  even  greater  than  the  last !  he 
was  almost  afraid  to  ask  again,  and  was  hesitat- 
ing w^hether  he  should  do  so  or  not  when 
M'Clusky  saved  him  the  trouble. 

*'  You're  looking  at  that  heap  of  stones,  are 
you  not.  Sir?" 

"  Yes,"  from  Mr.  Chintz. 

"That's  where  an  Englishman  was  mur- 
dered !" 

This  is  the  last  specimen  of  M'Clusky's  wit 
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which  we  shall  inflict  upon  the  reader.  Mayhap 
he  will  consider  that  we  have  forced  the  guard's 
fun  upon  him  too  thickly ;  but  he  has  only  to 
take  his  place  in  the  Boyle  coach  on  M'Clusky's 
day,  and  if  he  gets  off  as  easily,  we  can  only  say 
— to  use  one  of  Mac's  own  particular  phrases — 
"  worse  luck  next  time." 

Mr.  Chintz,  on  reaching  Rathowen,  left  the 
coach — ordered  a  post-chaise  to  Mullingar,  took 
the  '  night-boat'  to  Dublin  that  very  evening, 
and,  for  fear  of  being  detained  in  the  murderous 
country  one  instant  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  he  would  not  even  wait  for  the  sailing 
of  the  Liverpool  mail  in  the  evening,  but  put 
himself  on  board  one  of  the  miserable  Holy- 
head boats  which  left  in  the  morning.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  his  book  never  ap- 
peared. One  or  two  severe  but  awfully  exagger- 
ated papers,  which  he  had  evidently  "  written 
against  time,"  brought  him  into  notice,  and  he 
eventually   got    a   permanent    salary    to    write 
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leading  articles  in  one  of  the  *  popular'  journals, 
against  Irish  landlords. 

We  have,  however,  heard  from  very  good 
authority  that  Mr.  Chintz  is  now  no  longer 
employed  in  this  capacity  ;  he  gave  it  up  in 
disgust,  having  obtained  a  much  more  lucrative 
situation  in  the  firm  of  Moses  and  Son — where 
his  talents  were  more  fully  appreciated.  He 
was  employed  by  them  to  write  those  poetical 
effusions  which,  from  time  to  time — varying 
with  the  seasons,  appear  as  puffs  to  that  estab- 
lishment :  his  last  work  was  the  compilation  of 
those  little  blue  books  which  the  reader  may, 
perchance,  have  had  thrown  into  his  or  her  cab 
or  brougham  on  their  way  from  the  railway 
stations;  headed,  "  Reform  your  Tailor's  Bills:" 
or,  "  Mirror  of  Fashion." 

Mrs.  Iodine  has  of  late  been  troubled  with 
violent  tooth-aches,  and  suffered  much  torture 
rather  than  lose  any  of  her  fine  teeth. 
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After  much  persuasion,  however,  from  her 
better  half,  she  was  induced  to  have  two  of  them 
extracted,  with  the  aid  of  chloroform;  but, 
while  under  its  influence,  she  disclosed  so  much 
of  the  lengths  to  which  M.  le  Due  had  gone  at 
Chamouni,  that  nothing  but  his  ignorance  of 
the  language,  and  his  fear  of  the  revolutionary 
French,  prevented  her  loving  lord's  instant  de- 
parture for  the  continent,  to  inflict  summary 
vengeance  upon  "  the  Duke"  de  Chartres. 

It  is  not  known  what  became  of  MUe. 
Prunella  Melnotte,  of  Napoleon  celebrity,  but  she 
did  not  long  retain  her  situation  in  Admiral 
Pennant's  family,  the  laundry-maids  finding  it 
impossible  to  satisfy  her  in  the  stiffening  of  her 
petticoats ;  nor  would  she  pass  them  unless  so 
starched  that  they  would  stand  up  by  themselves 
like  a  row  of  shower-baths. 

Mrs.  Trout,   nee  Euphemia   O'Shaughnessy 
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(her  husband  having  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  "  the  salmon  line''),  has  got  into 
London  society — lisps  exceedingly  in  order  to 
disguise  her  brogue,  and  wishes  to  be  taken  for 
an  Englishwoman. 

To  her  horror,  the  other  day,  when  driving 
by  the  Sei-pentine,  and  accompanied  by  some 
very  smart  people — a  pair  of  brawny  arms 
belonging  to  her  Irish  nurse  were  elevated 
above  the  railings — supporting  a  squalling 
chubby-faced  child,  whose  red  locks  were  par- 
tially concealed  under  a  Leghorn  hat,  and  a 
profusion  of  blue  feathers,  and  a  voice  was  heard 
exclaiming, 

"  Och !  Master  Throut,  look  at  your  mammy 
there  amongst  all  that  illigant  quality  !  Och, 
honey  jewel — no  more  crying — say, 

'  Tay-pot  r  " 
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On  our  way  from  Curzon  Street  to  Piccadilly 
with  the  *  revise'  of  our  concluding  chapter 
— turning  out  of  Chapel  Street,  our  curiosity 
was  excited  by  a  sudden  check  to  that  peculiar 
noise  made  by  the  rumbling  of  a  London 
carriage  as  it  passes  over  an  ill-paved  street. 
The  corner  into  Hertford  Street  being  gained, 
the  mystery  was  cleared  up, — a  deep  bed  of 
fresh-laid  straw  came  into  sight.  A  glance 
at  the  '  Morning  Post,'  at  our  Club,  revealed 
the  mystery : — 

"  On  the  30th  instant,  in  Hertford  Street, 
Mayfair,  Mrs.  Filagree — a  son  and  daughter." 


THE    END. 
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